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The Publisher’s Page 


MONG editorial features to appear in the May number of 
THE BANKERS MaGAZIneE are the following: “Time De- 
posits and the Increase in Bank Bond Holdings;” “Trust 
Activities of National Banks;” “The Fresh Outburst of 

Speculation;” “Prohibiting Branch Banking;” “Vagrant Gold;” 
and “The Expansion of Credit.” 


In an article, “The Protection of American Investors Abroad,” 
by Joun T. Mappen, the author says: “The article of Eugene 
Chevraux in the January number of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 
entitled ‘Wanted—An American Corporation of Foreign Bond- 
holders,’ suggests that it may be desirable to show just what our 
American bankers have done for the protection of those in the 
United States who purchase foreign securities. Contrary to the 
impression which may be conveyed by Mr. Chevraux’s article, 
American investment bankers have been keenly alive to the need of 
taking action to prevent the recurrence, in our own experience, of 
the losses suffered by buyers of foreign bonds in many European 
countries during the last century ... the Institute of Inter- 
national Finance, which is conducted by the Investment Bankers 
Association of America and which has been in active operation since 
September 1, 1926, has served as a clearing-house of information 
for American investment bankers and American investors. It is a 
fact-finding body independent of houses of issue, and it makes 
available the results of its research to any institution interested.” 
Mr. Madden is director of the Institute of International Finance 
and dean of the School of Business, New York University. 


“Shall We Open a Trust Department?’ is the title of an 
article by Leonarp S. Hore to appear in the May number. Mr. 
Hole says: “It should be remembered that a trust department 
seldom pays for itself until it has been in operation at least five 
years. During the first five years its activity is largely preparation 
for the future. For instance, if the trust officer succeeds every year 
in obtaining fifty wills naming the bank as executor and trustee, 
and the same rate is maintained, it will mean that ultimately there 
will be fifty new administrations each year. It should further be 


[Continued on page xIv} 
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HE LARGE NUMBER OF BANKS now using the 
Illinois Merchants Trust Company for their Chicago business 
denotes the high esteem in which this institution is held in 


banking circles—both in this country and throughout the world. 











ILLINOIS MERCHANTS 
TRUST COMPANY 








Capital & Surplus 45 Million Dollars 


CHICAGO 
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remembered that the business of the trust department accumulates. 
Most trust business, once secured, stays with the bank for years 
with little, if any, diminution.” Mr. Hole is trust officer of the 
George D. Harter Bank, Canton, Ohio. 


“Most bank advertising is naturally institutional,” says A. E. 
Bryson, in an article “An Appraisal of Financial Advertising,” 
to appear in the May number, “for after all the facilities of one 
bank are very much like those of another. There is no standard, 
uniform and definitely tangible product to which to tie. About all 
2 particular bank has to advertise in competition with another 
similarly situated institution is the experience and integrity of the 
management, its willingness and ability to serve, its resources, 
service features and accessibility.” Mr. Bryson is vice-president of 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. 


In “The Trend of Interest Rates,” an article by Davin Fripay 
to appear in the May number, the author says: “The forces which 
drove the price of bonds up and lowered the rate of interest through- 
out the last four years lie deeper than temporary credit conditions 
or than the passing phases of the business cycle. Will these forces 
continue to operate during the next three to five years? If so, the 
Liberty Bonds may well sell on a 3 per cent. basis before the end 
of 1930. High grade railroad bonds will once more be selling on 
a 31% per cent. basis, as they did in 1902, and industrial and public 
utility bonds may be yielding less than 4 per cent.” Mr. Friday is 
a widely known economist and author. 


“The advertising of safe deposit facilities,’ says J. Mutis 
Easton, in his article “Advertising Your Safe Deposit Vault,” to 
appear in the May number, “is a tailored-to-the-bank proposition, 
or should be. There is not yet, nor is it reasonable to believe there 
ever will be, a standardized method of advertising safe deposit 
vaults. What is good in one town is worthless in another. What is 
productive of business in one section of a city may fail in another 
not far removed.” Mr. Easton is advertising manager of the 
Northern Trust Company and the Northern Trust Safe Deposit 
Company, Chicago. He is president of the Chicago Financial 
Advertisers. 
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WILLARD C. WARREN 











HE president of the Bankers Publishing Company, Willard C. 
Warren, who since 1905 had been the principal owner and pub- 
lisher of THE BanKERS MaGaZineE, died March 8 at the Hotel 
Holley, New York, where he and his wife were residing temporarily. 

He was a New Englander by birth, his native place having been 
New Canaan, Conn. His career as a publisher began, in a very 
modest way, at New Haven, Conn., and gradually extended to Bos- 
ton and New York. At the time of his death he was at the head of 
one of the largest group of trade publications in the United States. 
His success as a publisher was due to an innate liking and aptitude 
for the business, to unflagging industry, to integrity and keen busi- 
ness judgment. 

In these days, when it is commonly supposed that publishing 
has become altogether commercialized—a belief that might very 
naturally attach to the particular line of the industry in which Mr. 
Warren was engaged—it is significant to record that his conception 
of the business did not bear out the supposition mentioned. He be- 
lieved that the first duty of a newspaper or magazine was to the 
public and to its readers. It was his wish that the publications un- 
der his control should be truthful and fair above all else. He never, 
in the slightest degree, interfered with the policies of the editors in 
whose judgment and conscientiousness he had confidence. 

While Mr. Warren was a keen business man, not given to the 
display of sentiment, his courtesy to all with whom he came in con- 
tact was unfailing, and by his employes and close associates in busi- 
ness he was regarded with deep affection. Under no provocation 
was his temper ruffled or his words unpleasant. Throughout all 
the perplexities of an active life he maintained to the very last a 
cheerful and happy disposition. 

The career of Willard C. Warren was a success from every 
standpoint, and illustrates strikingly all that is typically best in 
American life. There was no kindlier man, no truer gentleman. 


[A biographical sketch of the late Mr. Warren appears on page 483] 
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Editorial Comment 


BETTER BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


T the close of 1927 there was a 

good deal of pessimism regarding 

business prospects for 1928, and 
not without reason; business mortalities 
in 1927 were near the record in number 
and liabilities, profits in industry had 
declined, and already unemployment 
was growing rather serious. But the 
rather gloomy outlook at the close of 
1927 does not appear to have been 
wholly justified, for the part of the 
present year already elapsed has shown 
a considerable improvement in business. 
From this it may be safe to infer that 
the slump at the end of 1927 was 
seasonal and temporary, and not the 
beginning of a long and serious period 
of depression such as the country has 
frequently witnessed. 

Perhaps the situation at the close of 
1927 was such as to give warning to 
business concerns of certain conditions 
that must be corrected if we are really 
to escape a depression of major im- 
portance, and that the present improve- 
ment may be ascribed to the fact that 
this warning is being taken to heart. 


VALUE OF A BANK TITLE 
(california ove has arisen in 


California over the value of a 
bank title. It came about in 
this way: For many years the Security 
Trust & Savings Bank of Los Angeles 
has done business with the term “Se- 
curity” as a distinctive feature of its 
title, which had come to be of great 
value to the bank. In addition to the 
head office there are fifty-three branches 
in Los Angeles and other cities of 
southern California. 
About October 1, 1927, a financial 
group, reported to be dominated by 
A. P. Giannini of the Bank of Italy, 
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San Francisco, secured control of three 
banks—one at Bakersfield, some 125 
miles from Los Angeles, and two at San 
Jose, some 400 miles from Los Angeles 
—each of these banks having the word 
“Security” as a part of their respective 
titles; the Security Trust Company of 
Bakersfield, the Security State Bank of 
San Jose, and the Security Savings Bank 
of San Jose. All three banks were 
consolidated, it is said, under the name 
of Security Bank and Trust Company. 

Had the consolidated bank confined 
its operations to San Jose or to Bakers- 
field, probably the Security Trust & 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles would 
have had little ground for complaint. 
But it is stated that in less than five 
months after the three banks were 
merged the consolidated institution had 
in operation over forty-five branch 
offices and “a number of nominally inde- 
pendent banks throughout the State of 
California.” 

To this state of affairs the Security 
Trust & Savings Bank of Los Angeles 
has taken strong exception, and has 
begun a court action to uphold its rights. 

From an ethical point of view there 
would seem to be no ground for doubt: 
ing the impropriety of any bank’s taking 
a course of action that would infringe 
on the established rights of another bank. 
But the legal status of the matter 1s 
less certain. For the purpose of pre’ 
venting confusion, if for no other 
reason, the Comptroller of the Currency 
or Superintendent of Banks would not 
charter banks in the same city with 
identical or very similar names. But 
there would seem to be no valid reason 
why any bank should have a state-wide 
monopoly of a particular title; at least 
this might be justly said before the 
development of state-wide branch bank: 
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ing. But this development gives the 
problem an entirely new aspect. Two 
independent banks, having no branches, 
might do business in adjoining towns 
under practically identical titles, with- 
out confusion and with no injustice. 
The First National Bank of Grass 
Valley and the First National Bank of 
Willow Grove furnish examples in 
point, and any other title might be 
used, as “Farmers,” “Citizens,” etc. 
Nor can it be inferred that the word 
“Security” in itself, as applied to a 
bank, is in the nature of a trademark. 
It is a term any bank may use, provided 
it does not conflict with the name of a 
bank where the head office is located. 
Until recently, the city or town, not 
the state, was the governing factor in 
deciding as to a conflict of names. As 
national banks are not permitted to 
establish state-wide branches, this ques- 
tion is at present of no direct practical 
concern to them. 

But, as indicated above, an entirely 
different problem is presented where 
state banks have the right to establish 
state-wide branches, as is the case in 
California. If in a certain town there 
is a branch of the Security Trust & 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles, and also 
a branch of the Security Bank and 
Trust Company of San Jose, confusion 
will undoubtedly be the result. 

It has been said above that the legal 
points are not clear. In the absence of 
state-wide branch banking, the right of 
a bank to use practically any title it 
may choose, provided it does not con- 
flict with that of an existing bank in 
the same town, was indisputable. But 
a bank that has already established a 
number of branches is in a different 
position when another branch comes in 
bearing a closely-related title. It is, 
practically, in the same position as it 
would have been had the competing 
bank been located in the same city 
where its own head office was situated; 
in fact, it is in a worse position, because 
the confusion extends to every place 
where a branch may be located. 

On account of the interests involved, 
the determination of this controversy 
will be closely watched. Similar ques- 


tions are almost sure to arise in every 
state where state-wide banking is per- 
mitted. 


INQUISITORIAL POWERS OF 
THE SENATE 


UCH of the time of the United 

States Senate is occupied by in- 

vestigations of various kinds. 
Like “Iago,” it seems to be a plague of 
its nature to spy into abuses; probably, 
also, its jealousy often shapes faults that 
do not exist. This latter conclusion may 
be especially warranted in a Presidential 
year when a great deal of political jeal- 
ousy is afoot. 

Investigations within the scope of the 
Senate’s authority, conducted solely with 
the aim of ascertaining the truth so as to 
be able to legislate intelligently and effi- 
ciently are entirely proper. But prob- 
ably the greater number of investigations 
are not of this character. They are 
designed chiefly to “get something” on 
the other party or a particular faction 
of it. Often they seem less calculated 
to produce information to aid legislation 
than to secure incriminating facts which 
afford ground for prosecution of some 
public official or of financial magnates 
mixed up in political or governmental 
affairs. In such instances the Senate 
goes outside the domain of legislation to 
enter that of a public prosecutor. It is 
not with the intent of apologizing for 
those guilty of any wrongful acts to 
point out that such a course as that now 
common in the Senate results in inject- 
ing politics into what should be a purely 
judicial function. 

The power of the Senate to resolve 
itself into a general prosecuting agency 
is not clear. One of the most distin- 
guished members of that body has ex- 
pressed the view that some of the re- 
cent investigations were without legal 
sanction, but he thought the right to 
conduct such investigations was clear 
where they related to matters of legis- 
lation. 

To the other inquisitions now being 
carried on there is to be added one into 
the public utilities corporations, con- 
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ducted in this case not by the Senate but 
by the Federal Trade Commission, and 
another into the operations of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Dallas, Texas, a 
committee of the Senate being the in- 
quisitor. The criticisms of the actions 
of the governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Dallas have been referred to 
previously, and need not be repeated. 
There is no intention here to express 
any opinion whatever in respect to this 
matter so far as concerns the governor's 
acts. But it is to be regretted that the 
Senate should have felt called on to in- 
tervene. The acts of the governor of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas were 
properly to be scrutinized by the direct- 
ors of that bank, or ultimately by the 
Federal Reserve Board. By transfer- 


ring the question from the proper source 
of action into the hands of a Senate com- 
mittee political pressure is almost cer- 
tain to be exerted in the matter. There 
is a bill now pending in the Senate to 
reconstitute the Advisory Council of 
the Federal Reserve System by having 


its members appointed by the Senate 
and House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittees. 

Speaking of investigations, suppose 
the bankers and business men of the 
country should take it into their heads 
to make a thorough investigation of the 
Federal Government, including the 
various departments and even the House 
and Senate! 


BANKING CONSOLIDATION 


ONSOLIDATION of two im- 
( portant banks in Philadelphia, 

each one already representing an 
earlier combination, together with re- 
cent banking developments in New 
York, give additional proof of the ten- 
dency toward reducing the number of 
banks in the country and increasing 
their size. It has been repeatedly said 
that larger banks are a necessity on ac- 
count of the growth of business. By 
conserving its earnings and capitalizing 
its surplus a bank can put itself in a 
somewhat better position with respect 
to its ability to make large loans; but, 
with the rapid development of business, 


this process is too slow to meet the needs 
of the case. By merging two or more 
large banks the desired size is at once 
achieved. 

There are other reasons prompting 
the consolidation of banks, chief of 
which is the desire to cut down the 
overhead. While consolidation will stop 
some duplication of expenditure, the 
necessity for making adequate provision 
for the staff of the bank taken over 
tends to offset this saving to some ex- 
tent. The merged bank is not entirely 
submerged, often its title and generally 
its executive and clercial staff being re- 
tained. As time goes on, however, 
doubtless a reorganization can be effected 
which will permit of greater economy in 
salary expenditures. 

Probably the movement toward bank- 
ing consolidation, which is now confined 
to the larger city banks, might be profit- 
ably followed by a number of country 
banks. They could generally gain by 
the added strength and greater economy 
which consolidation could afford. 

The-tendency toward fewer, stronger 
and more profitable banks may be re- 
garded with satisfaction under present 
conditions. 


VOTING TRUSTS FOR BANKS 


Y a recent decision of the Court 
of Appeals of the State of New 
York, voting trusts are not author: 

ized by the laws of that state so tar 
as relates to the business of banking. 
This decision has led to a discussion of 
the voting trust as applied to national 
banks. Two phases of the matter are 
at once presented: first, is the power of 
national banks in this instance deter’ 
mined by state laws or by the National 
Banking Act; second, if Federal laws ap 
ply, are there any statutes or decisions 
either permitting or prohibiting voting 
trusts formed by national banking asso 
ciations. This whole subject was fully 
discussed by Murray C. Bernays in an 
article in The Illinois Law Review for 
February, 1928, under the title of “The 
Validity of Voting Trusts of the Stock 
of National Banks.” He reaches the 
conclusion “that the matter is one of 
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Federal law; that state legislation is in- 
applicable.” The writer further finds 
nothing in the statutes governing the 
organization, conduct and management 
of national banks that would prohibit 
voting trusts, and declares that “the as- 
certainable public policy of the Federal 
Government would seem to look toler- 
antly, if not favorably, on voting trusts.” 

The voting trust, like many other 
instrumentalities, is capable of being 
used beneficially or otherwise—to en- 
trench a weak or corrupt regime in 
power or to prevent such control. No 
doubt the proper policy is for all own- 
ers of stock to exercise vigilance over 
the institutions in which they own 
shares, and so vote as to assure wise and 
honest management. In many cases the 
shareholder is too indifferent to trouble 
much about the management, and in 
others he lacks the judgment that would 
enable him to choose a capable board of 
directors. While greater stability of ad- 
ministration might be assured by the 
voting trust, the shareholder would be 
relieved of a direct responsibility which 


he should not be allowed to shirk. 
NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION 


HE replacement of the circulating 
"[ ote of the national banks by Fed- 

eral Reserve notes has not yet been 
accomplished. Referring to the Federal 
Reserve Act in his annual report for 
1924, the Secretary of the Treasury 
said: 

“The chief purpose of this law, so 
far as it relates directly to the currency, 
was to provide a modern, elastic form 
of currency which could expand and 
contract with varying trade needs. The 
creation of such a currency involves the 
retirement of our inelastic national bank 
circulation.” 

As already stated, this retirement of 
the national bank notes has not been 
accomplished. The volume of these 
notes outstanding at the close of the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, was 
$704,146,267, which compares with 
$722,000,000 on June 30, 1913, the year 
in which the Federal Reserve Act was 
passed. Possibly the change mentioned 


by the Secretary of the Treasury might 
have taken place but for the war and 
the huge amount of bonds issued in con- 
sequence of it. At any rate, the rather 
elaborate provisions in the Federal Re- 
serve Act for substituting Federal Re- 
serve notes for those of the national 
banks failed to work as designed. 

Of the total volume of national bank 
notes outstanding on June 30 last $661,- 
288,545 was secured by bonds and $42,- 
857,722 by lawful money held by the 
Treasurer of the United States to pro- 
vide for the redemption of notes of 
banks retiring their circulation and on 
account of banks in liquidation. 

Bonds eligible as security for the cir- 
culating notes of national banks consist 
of $599,724,050 consols of 1930; $48,- 
954,180 Panama Canal 2’s of 1916-38, 
and $25,947,400 Panama 2’s of 1918-38. 
Should the 1930 consols be redeemed 
after April 1, 1930, there would be 
only a small margin of bonds eligible for 
national bank circulation. Even the 
Panama 2’s may be redeemed on any 
interest date. 

While the national banks will lose the 
slight prestige and profit derived from 
the issue of their notes, the change will 
not make any great difference, since they 
give up their notes and receive back an 
equivalent in bonds, which in turn are 
equal to so much money. 


SAVING OUR FREE INSTI 
TUTIONS 


IRE peril to our free institutions 
is imminent, as may be inferred 
from the following resolution re- 


cently passed with due solemnity by the 
United States Senate: 


“Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
Senate that the precedent established by 
Washington and other Presidents of the 
United States in retiring from the Presi- 
dential office after their second term has 
become, by universal concurrence, a part 
of our republican system of government, 
and that any departure from this time- 
honored custom would be unwise, un- 
patriotic and fraught with peril to our 
free institutions.” 
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There were two reasons for this reso- 
lution: first, to discourage the draft- 
ing of President Coolidge to succeed 
himself; second, to give a fairer field 
to several Senators who aspire to the 
Presidency. 

Some grounds exist for limiting the 
office of President of the United States 
to two terms of four years each. Con- 
ceivably, a President in office might so 
use his power as to make his renomina- 
tion certain. Then the office is one 
which should be open to other aspirants 
to a greater extent than could be the 
case were the number of terms not 
limited either by law or tradition. 

But as many sound reasons may be 
presented for allowing the President to 
be re-elected indefinitely. If a good 
executive, why not keep him on the job, 
as is done by all successful business en- 
terprises? Then there is the uncertainty 
attaching to a change of Presidents, 
even when they are of the same party. 
Should any President attempt to per- 
petuate his power, the voters could at- 
tend to him at the ballot-box. 

Perhaps a single term of six years 
would be preferable to the present ar- 
rangement, although this is open to some 
objections. Four years is quite long 
enough for an incompetent President to 
hold office, while ineligibility, fixed by 
statute or constitutional limitation, might 
deprive the country of the services of 
a man it could ill afford to lose at a 
critical time. 

Should a President while serving his 
second term use the power of his great 
office to secure another lease of four 
years, a resolution such as the above 
might be in order. That it was in- 
appropriate at the present time is clear 
enough. 


SPECULATION IN BANK STOCKS 


looking with disfavor on specula- 

tion in their stocks, recently had 
their shares removed from the stock ex- 
change. Some of the reasons why specu- 
lation in bank stocks is to be deprecated 
are thus clearly stated by J. Dabney 
Day, president of the Citizens National 


G tetas leading New York banks, 


Bank and Citizens Trust and Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles: 


“One of the most disquieting features 
in the present-day wave of speculation 
lies in the fact that speculators have been 
turning their attention to the stocks of 
banks, and that purchases on margin are 
being made of these securities under cir- 
cumstances that indicate a hope on the 
part of the buyers for a substantial profit 
by reason of increasing quotations rather 
than of earning power. 

“It was, of course, to be expected that 
bank stocks with a long record of divi- 
dend payments and every expectation of 
ability to sustain their profits, should rise 
in value to some extent in sympathy with 
the increase of conservative bonds and 
as a consequence of the low earning 
rates on capital. When, however, this 
normal appreciation is reinforced by a 
speculative demand based upon the ex- 
pectation that a further rapid increase 
is in store, then the situation becomes 
unsound, and sharp declines sooner or 
later must ensue. 

“The only safe, sound and sensible 
basis for an investment is its actual earn- 
ing power. Any speculative movement 
that carries the market price of a stock 
to a point where a normal return can- 
not be expected from actual earnings 
must sooner or later react to that level 
at which a reasonable investment return 
in comparison with other securities of 
the same class may be expected. 

“There is no royal road to success in 
the field of banking, and with larger and 
increasing overhead expenses, together 
with keen competition, the margin of 
profit is being gradually reduced, and 
has reached a point, in many instances, 
where the capital investment would 
bring greater returns to the stockholders 
if invested in some other line. 

“Speculative fancy now includes bank 
stocks, and this movement has undoubt: 
edly led many inexperienced investors 
to purchase bank stocks who are solely 
attracted by the prospects of advancing 
quotations. It is safe to assume that the 
majority of these investors have no idea 


(Continued on page 484) 
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WILLARD CLINTON WARREN 


ILLARD Clinton Warren, 

\X president of the Warren Publi- 

cations, of which group this 
magazine is a part, died suddenly at 
his winter home in New York, on 
March 8. 

Mr. Warren was born in New 
Canaan, Conn., January 9, 1866, and 
from his young manhood devoted his 
time and energies to the publishing busi- 
ness, founding, in New Haven, a real 
estate and building paper which later 
became the Commercial Record. 

Twenty-six years ago Mr. Warren 
became associated with the late George 
T. Lincoln in the publication of the 
Banker & Tradesman of Boston. Later 
they acquired THE BANKERS MAGAZINE, 
and, from time to time, other publica- 
tions were added. 

In 1920 Mr. Warren bought out the 
Lincoln interests and shortly afterward 
the group, now known as the Warren 
Publications, was formed, with Mr. 
Warren as the active head and, asso 


ciated with him, the executives of the 
various publications. The group now 
consists of the following publications: 
BANKERS MAGAZINE of New York; 
Banker &- Tradesman of Boston; 
Commercial Record, New Haven, 
Conn.; International Banking Directory, 
New York; House Furnishing Review, 
New York; Banking Law Journal, New 
York; Business Law Journal, New York; 
Fibre and Fabric, Boston; Granite 
Marble & Bronze, Boston; Record & 
Guide, Providence, R. I.; American 
Shoemaking, Boston; New England 
Grocer and Tradesman, Boston, and the 
central printing organization known as 
the Banker & Tradesman Press, located 
in the Warren building at 465-475 
Main street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Such was Mr. Warren’s genius at 
organizing that his passing leaves the 
various publications in the hands of 
associates whom he trained and admitted 
into active partnership, and who will 
continue to work out his very definite 
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policies of service in the respective fields 
of the different publications. 

These business associates join now 
in a heartfelt tribute to Willard C. 
Warren the man, the friend, the busi- 
ness associate, the publisher. He was 
a quiet man who drew all men unto 
him. His ideals were high, his judg- 


ment unerring, his integrity beyond 
question. He had a genius for organiza- 
tion and a deep and passionate devotion 
to the publishing business. He had 
vision, he inspired devotion. His in- 
fluence will live on. 

Where'er his touch fell, there grew 
a friend. 





SPECULATION IN BANK STOCKS 


(Continued from page 482) 


of the earning power of the bank whose 
stock they buy, and many do not even 
take the trouble to inquire if the par 
value is $25 or $100 per share. 

“For the purpose of discouraging 
speculation in the stock of the Citizens 
National Bank a majority of the stock- 
holders have entered into an agreement 
which provides that if and when any 
stockholder desires to sell all or any part 
of his holdings, it is first necessary to 
offer the same to the other signatories 
of the agreement at the then market 
price for redistribution to employes or 
prospective customers. In this manner 
we not only have not invited specula- 
tion, but this action has, in a large mea- 
sure, limited the open market transactions 
in our stock and hence strengthened the 
position of the bank. For the same rea- 
son the par value of $100 per share will 
be retained for the stock of the con- 
solidated Citizens National Trust and 
Savings Bank when issued. 

“We are more interested in extending 


to the banking public the maximum of 
service and safety by adhering to the 
principles of sound and conservative 
banking than in encouraging specula- 
tion either in our own stock or in that 
of other financial institutions.” 


The concluding paragraph might be 
studied with some care by some bankers 
who seem otherwise disposed. 

There are many reasons why bank 
stocks are attractive: they represent 
moneyed capital; banks are generally 
well managed; they have no surplus 
goods accumulating on their shelves; out 
of earnings reserves are set aside, etc. 
But there is one feature attaching to the 
ownership of bank stock that renders 
them especially risky, and that is the 
double liability usually attaching to 
them. 

Banks that stick to the banking busi- 
ness and do not encourage speculation 
in their shares are following the wisest 
course. 
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PRESENT DAY MOTION PICTURE 
FINANCING 


By RICHARD W. SAUNDERS 


A comprehensive resume of the changes which motion picture financing has undergone 

from the early days of individual ownership of companies to the present day corpo- 

rations whose recent offers have been accepted by the investing public to the extent of 

nearly $100,000,000. Mr. Saunders is comptroller of the Paramount Famous Lasky 

Corporation and was formerly cashier of the National Bank of Commerce in New York. 
He was one of the charter members of the American Institute of Banking. 


and the public of recent large 

issues of motion picture securities 
calls attention strongly to the change 
that the industry has experienced in 
recent years. The prejudice that existed 
has evidently been overcome and stocks 
and other securities of motion picture 
concerns are given a place with those 
of other industries. The period of 
“seasoning” which the securities of all 
new industries must pass through has 
apparently gone by. As in all other 
lines the investing public is learning the 
technique of the industry and is becom- 
ing more and more able to distinguish 
between its various sections. Several 
excellent studies of the motion picture 
industry have been made by investment 
bankers and issued to the public in 
printed form. The statements of motion 
picture companies are more easily read 
than was formerly the case, items like 
“residual value” on films issued, for 
example, being readily understood and 
the method approved. Altogether it 
may be said that the motion picture 
security has “arrived.” 

The amounts absorbed by the public 
have already reached a substantial figure, 
recent offerings totalling nearly $100,- 
000,000. The question, what is done 
with these large sums, is an important 
one. Quite a substantial part of this 
money will go into production. While 
the number of feature pictures has some- 
what increased, the chief difference is 
in the average cost. The films, which 
are the merchandise out of which profits 


[ne prompt acceptance by bankers 


are to come, have increased not so much 
in quantity as in quality. It is the 
history of many an industry and may 
be briefly outlined as follows: 


RICHARD W. SAUNDERS 


Comptroller of the Paramount Famous 

Lasky Corporation and formerly cashier 

the National Bank of Commerce, New 
York. 


In its early days when the cost of 
pictures was only a few thousand dollars 
each the financing was done by the in- 
dividual owners of the enterprise, helped 
out from time to time by small bank 
loans which were exceedingly hard to 
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obtain and were largely, if not entirely, 
when so made, based upon the individual 
credit of the borrower; that the pictures 
themselves were worthy of a credit line 
was hardly considered. A great many 
people considered them a passing fancy 
like many other forms of amusement and 
believed that they would soon pass away 
for other novelties. They had no con- 
ception of the tremendous force that had 
come into being, one that is destined to 
influence the nations of the world to an 
immeasurable degree. 


HOW INCREASING COSTS AFFECTED THE 
SITUATION 


As progress was made in the technique 
of making pictures, as the continuous 
story with its added length became 
possible, the cost naturally increased. 
Pictures that formerly were made at an 
expenditure of ten or fifteen thousand 
dollars mounted, through increase in 
size and other factors, to thirty thousand 
dollars, for example, then to fifty, to a 
hundred thousand, and it was necessary 
for additional funds to be secured to 
meet this condition. Thence arose the 
small corporation with its added capital 
supplied by a few investors who felt 
that something good would come out 
of the venture. Progress along all lines 
connected with the industry was, how- 
ever, very marked and it was within a 
few years that combinations of these 
smaller corporations became necessary 
in order to secure the benefits of larger 
capital and better production facilities. 
Banks have become well satisfied to 
make loans for seasonable requirements 
and in a number of cases the paper is 
eligible for rediscount by the Federal 
Reserve banks. Not for a moment has 
the industry stood still and even today 
although large companies in the industry 
are comparable with companies in other 
lines of production, there is still room 
for solidifying by means of combinations 
not only in production but also in the 
other two great fields—distribution and 
exhibition. 

Another factor in production is that 
the public became more critical. For 
example, when at one time any location 


might be used, it is now necessary to 
select locations with a great deal of care, 
if possible using that of the place in 
which the story is laid. Transporting 
companies to distant places is a big ex- 
pense and has been a factor in the in- 
crease in picture cost. Producing com- 
panies have also tried to outdo each 
other in making pictures of outstanding 
value, both in scenic and other ways. 
Stars and directors have become highly 
paid artists, the demand exceeding the 
supply. Today the average picture costs 
over $250,000 to produce and some 
pictures have run well into the millions. 

It has also been found necessary to 
secure added capital for the erection of 
properly equipped studios where com- 
panies can work economically and to 
make investments in ranches and other 
places where outdoor scenes are used. 
There is economy in this as the sets 
which are used for one picture can 
often be remodeled for another without 
being entirely discarded. New methods 
of lighting are being developed and to 
day the modern studio is becoming a 
little city in which all the necessities of 
the company are found. 


METHODS OF DISTRIBUTION 


Methods of distribution are pretty 
well settled so far as the United States 
is concerned. Exchanges, where the 
positive prints are stored and leased to 
exhibitors, are established in most of the 
“key” cities. There are, however, a 
number of instances where it is found 
advisable to build an exchange rather 
than rent space for their operations. 
These buildings are carefully worked 
out along plans which minimize the fire 
hazard, the film vaults being so con: 
structed that any damage to them will 
not injure the rest of the building. 
There is, however, need of building 
up distribution methods throughout the 
rest of the world. Rentals outside the 
United States are about 25 per cent. 
of the total and distribution companies 
are finding it advisable to establish their 
own exchanges in all countries, which, 
of course, means a certain outlay for 
development work. They have also, in 
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many instances, found it desirable to 
supplement this distribution by the 
ownership of one or more theaters 
whereby the showing of their pictures 
in the proper setting has influenced 
other exhibitors in that country along 
similar lines. 

At the moment the exhibition end of 
the industry is receiving the greatest 
amount of attention. It was vital that 
large production companies would wish 
to control their outlets. There would 
be no benefit in making and distributing 
motion pictures if they could not ac- 
tually be shown and therefore from the 
beginning there has been a gradual ac- 
quirement, especially in certain key 
cities, of theaters for the special showing 
of the pictures of the producer who con- 
trols them. The influence of such show- 
ings upon the surrounding territory is 
quite important, in fact these theaters 
are, to a large extent, the show windows 
wherein the producer displays his wares. 
In order also that these pictures can be 
shown: to the best advantage the 
producer-exhibitors, by having them 
staged by the best showmen obtainable, 
by having them accompanied by certain 
presentations, proper music and other at- 
tractive features, try to display each pic- 
ture like a diamond in its setting with 
proper aids to its being shown to the 
public in the most attractive manner. 
These theater investments have taken a 
large amount of capital. 

From these facts—increased picture 
cost, the acquirement of large studios, 
of distribution exchanges and of the 
other capital investments that are found 
necessary in a growing industry—the 
need of larger capital can be seen and 
appreciated. The motion picture indus- 
try in its turn has reached that point of 
stability where it can go before the pub- 
lic and interest investors in becoming 
stockholders or holders of its bonded in- 
debtedness. The natural place where 
such monies can be secured is generally 
referred to as Wall Street; that is the 
investment center and it is there that 
men go to invest their money and to dis- 
pose of their holdings if they so desire. 
In order, however, to prevent dealing in 
stock which is unworthy of confidence, 


the stock-exchange has laid down certain 
rules to which all who wish their stock 
listed must conform. This refers to the 
proper issuing of statements, showing 
the assets and liabilities as well as the 
earning statements of each corporation. 
Any additional stock requires to be sup- 
ported by certain statistical data showing 
the reasons for such increase, etc., and 
in general there is a wise supervision, to 
a moderate extent, for the corporations 
who are permitted to list their securities. 


WHO CONTROLS THE INDUSTRY? 


Many people say, unthinkingly, that 
the motion picture industry is now 
“controlled” by Wall Street, being 
misled by the word “control.” This 
seems to ignore the fact that the cor- 
porations themselves still remain under 
the complete supervision of their regular 
officers who are mostly the men who 
have brought their concerns to their pres- 
ent success. These officials are answer- 
able only to the stockholders of the cor- 
poration and their decisions are guided 
by a board of directors, executive and 
finance committees in the same manner 
as any other well regulated corporation. 
It is true and wisely so that they have 
financial advisers who keep them in 
touch with the current market condi- 
tions, in addition to the sales and other 
statistical data which they gather for 
themselves. From this it will be seen 
that the “control” is either through the 
wise regulation of the stock-exchange 
seeking to eliminate unworthy corpora- 
tions from its transactions or through the 
advice of those high in financial circles, 
which can only result in benefit to the 
corporation itself and to its stockholders, 
who own it. It was a great achievement 
when the motion picture industry be- 
came so stabilized that it was able to 
join the other great industries of the 
country in this common meeting ground. 

The listing of its stocks and other 
offerings has resulted in the public’s be- 
coming more and more interested in such 
securities. The number of stockholders, 
which means the scattering of the stock, 
is ever growing. The dividend checks 
are sent to every state in the Union and 
to all classes of men and women. It may 
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be generally said that such investments 
have, as a rule, been successful ones for 
their holders. Dividends have been lib- 
eral and with the advancement in stocks 
in the last few years the values of most 
of the stocks of the stronger picture com- 
panies have advanced also. For example, 
one corporation is now calling for re- 
demption its entire outstanding — pre’ 
ferred stock at the callable price of 120. 
This stock was issued originally at 100 
and in times of depression has been be- 
low that figure; therefore, to holders of 
such stock there is a decidedly good 
financial return in addition to the steady 
payment of 8 per cent. which they have 
received yearly while the stock was out- 
standing. The offering to stockholders 
of the common stock whereby they had 
the right to subscribe one share for each 
six shares owned by them at a price well 
under the market price was also a bene- 
fit to the holders, of which practically 
all took advantage. Every one is more 
interested in what he owns than in other 
securities and therefore the wide distri- 
bution which such stock receives is of 


benefit to the picture corporation in that 
it thereby gains more support for its 


pictures, more “fans,” as is said in the 
industry, and undoubtedly helps to 
popularize the product of that particular 
company. And the earnings have, in 
most cases, justified the investment. The 
same degree of care in selection must be 
used as in any other industry. 
STOCK EXCHANGE FACILITIES HAVE 
HELPED ALL CONCERNED 


From this it will be seen that, far 


from being undesirable, the use by big 
picture corporations of the facilities of- 
fered by the stock-exchange has been a 
necessity which in turn has proven of 
mutual benefit to all concerned—the 
stockholders have profited in dividends 
and in increased valies and the com 
panies have secured the necessary funds 
whereby they could furnish the pro 
grams which they give today. 

Not only is this benefit secured in this 
country but it also reacts throughout the 
entire world. American pictures show- 
ing, as they do, the products of our in- 
dustry are proving to be an immense 
sales force, helping to create a demand 
for American products everywhere. The 
use of the motion picture in surgical 
cases and along educational lines gen- 
erally is now just beginning to be an in- 
dispensable factor. There is no question 
that the progress along these lines will 
be tremendous during the coming years. 
The news reel, bringing as it does to the 
notice of every one the most striking 
happenings of the world at large, ac 
quainting as it does all the peoples of 
the earth with the habits and manners 
of the other peoples, is in itself going 
to be an active agent in maintaining the 
peace of the world. All this will be felt 
even more forcibly in the future be 
cause of the fact that motion picture 
companies have entered the world mar- 
ket for money, by the use of which they 
have extended their power for good and 
have raised their industry within a few 
years from nothing to fourth place in 
the industries of the country. 
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WHAT STANDARD OF CARE AND SECURITY 
IS REQUIRED OF SAFE DEPOSIT 
COMPANIES? 


By ARNOLD R. Boyp 


This article discusses such matters as different systems of operation and variation in 
strength of equipment of safe deposit companies; the extent and meaning of the 
“standard required; character of the vault personnel; intelligence and ability of the 
vault personnel; how safe deposit associations have helped to establish a high standard 


of efficiency among safe deposit companies. 


frm of Boyd, Adams, Chapman and Vreeland, counsellors at law. 


The author is a member of the New York 


He has rendered 


valuable service to the New York State Safe Deposit Association as counsel for the 
organization. 


NE hears a great many different 
() expressions of opinion on the sub- 

ject of the standard of care and 
security required of safe deposit com- 
panies. Some say that safe deposit com- 
panies are required to furnish a very 
high degree of care and protection for 
the properties deposited with them for 
safekeeping. Others say that safe de- 
posit companies are required to furnish 
that degree of care and protection which 
an ordinary man would give his own 
property under like conditions. Still 
others say that a reasonable degree of 
care and security is required, or that 
ordinary care is sufficient to fulfil the 
obligations of the depositary. 

Some of these answers are clearly 
erroneous and others are meaningless, 
without explanation. They all fail to 
express accurately the measure of care 
and protection which is today required 
of safe deposit companies. Most safe 
deposit managers agree that safe de- 
posit companies, under our present busi- 
ness standards and customs, are required 
to furnish a measure of care and pro 
tection sufficient under the circumstances 
to safe-keep properties against the com- 
monly known methods of thieves, bur- 
glars and all hazards, except against those 
of the most extreme and unforseeable 
kind. This amount of care and protec- 
tion constitutes a very high and superior 
standard, as compared with the measure 
of care suggested by the answers some- 


times heard, or the protection which an 
ordinary person would afford his own 
property under like conditions. 


DIFFERENT SYSTEMS OF OPERATION 


Although most managers agree that 
the standard required is a high and 
exacting one, they frequently disagree 
as to the methods by which it may best 
be attained. Scores of safe deposit com- 
panies could be named which would 
measure up to the highest standards, 
both as to equipment and efficiency of 
operation, and yet probably no two of 
these companies use exactly the same 
methods of handling customers or have 
exactly the same facilities for doing so. 
They all conform in the main to the most 
approved methods known to the busi- 
ness, but the management of each has 
its own particular methods of operation. 
Thus, Mr. Pratt, of Cleveland, may dif- 
fer very much as to detail in the handling 
of customers from Mr. Barrows, Mr. 
Magruder and Mr. Giblin of New York, 
or Mr. Zimmerman and Mr. Rosentiel, 
of Buffalo, but all who are familiar 
with the vaults operated by these men 
know that they all meet the highest tests 
of security and efficiency in operation 
and their long lists of depositors is proof 
of the confidence which their several sys- 
tems have established in the public's 
opinion. 

There is still greater variation in the 
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methods of operation and strength of 
equipment between the vaults of our 
larger towns and cities and the vaults 
of the small communities throughout 
the country. The vaults of the smaller 
communities do not presume, nor could 
they reasonably be expected, to furnish 
the elaborate equipment and facilities 
which the demands of customers and the 
dangers of the larger cities require. The 
lesser amount of equipment and facilities 
of the small town vaults, where the 
dangers of loss are not so great, is 
capable of producing the same relative 
degree of safety and security under the 
circumstances, if efficiently and ably 
managed, as the more elaborate facilities 
of the larger cities where the danger of 
loss from unlawful interference is much 
greater. 

In the light of these conditions it is 
clear that no single list of equipment 
and no single system of operation could 
be devised which would be suitable for 
universal application. There are hun- 
dreds, and more, of different systems and 
types of equipment now in use which 
are equally efficient and meritorious. 
The conditions surrounding each com- 
pany largely determine the method of 
operation and amount of equipment 
which is required in order to measure 
up to the proper standard as we under- 
stand it. But, however the methods of 
operation and amount of equipment may 
vary with the requirements of different 
localities, the requirement of a relatively 
high degree of care and protection re- 
mains the same everywhere. 


EXTENT AND MEANING OF THE 
“STANDARD REQUIRED” 


The question now arises—what is the 
extent or meaning of this high and 
superior standard of care and protection 
which is required of safe deposit com- 
panies? It is certainly more than mere 
“ordinary care and protection” or the 
“degree of care and protection which an 
ordinary person would give his own 
properties under like conditions.” The 
standard which safe deposit companies 
have established by custom and usage is 
much more exacting and efficient than 









that. By implication and by expressed 
representations, safe deposit companies 
hold themselves out to prospective cus- 
tomers and the public at large as hav- 
ing something superior and extraordinary 
in the way of safety and protection. In 
fact they offer the man with property 
the services of men who purport to be 
skilled in the art of safe-keeping valu- 
ables, as well as facilities and equipment 
which the property owner himself could 
not provide or afford. The safe de 
posit business has built itself up and 
represents that it is a business fraternity 
which specializes and excels in the phy- 
sical care and protection of property. 
Indeed some of the larger vaults adver- 
tise themselves as being absolutely bur- 
glar and fire-proof, but most of the man- 
agers are not inclined to go to that ex- 
tent in order to meet competition. These 
representations on the part of safe de 
posit companies constitute binding obli- 
gations which customers and the law re- 
quire them to fulfil. 

In spite of this high standard which 
safe deposit companies have established 
for themselves and which is now required 
of them by law, they are not absolute 
insurers unless they so make themselves 
by special contract. Their obligations 
and functions are rather to provide the 
best means which are known to the busi- 
ness and which are reasonable under the 
circumstances for assuring the physical 
safety of the properties deposited with 
them. When they have exercised the 
proper care in this respect their obliga’ 
tions are fulfilled and if loss occurs in 
spite of that they cannot be held liable 
under the present laws. 


CHARACTER OF VAULT PERSONNEL 


Perhaps the most important single 
factor in determining the standard of 
security of any vault is the general char’ 
acter and ability of its personnel. The 
strongest vault equipment and the best 
systems for handling customers which 
are known to the business will not re’ 
duce errors and losses to a minimum if 
they are under the management of a 
dishonest or dull and mediocre set of 
officers and employes. On the other 
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hand an able and efficient set of vault 
oficials and employes will not operate 
under any plan which does not afford 
a maximum degree of security and at the 
same time lend itself to the convenience 
and accommodation of customers. 

The primary qualification of any ofh- 
cer or employe, of course, is honesty, 
and by this the writer means honesty in 
intentions and in private life, as well as 
in business. No person will long be 
honest in his business activities if he 
associates with questionable characters 
and dissipates in private life. It is there- 
fore not sufficient that an employe’s rec’ 
ord shall merely disclose no dishonest 
business transactions. He should be re- 
quired to show a record of good habits 
and a general course of past conduct in- 
dicative of good character, moral cour- 
age and honest intentions. Safe deposit 
companies are expected by their custom- 
ers, and are required by law, to give 
these matters the most careful attention 
in the selection of their officers and em- 
ployes. 

Furthermore, depositaries are obligated 
to keep a close check on each of their 
oficers and employes and to see that 
the good record existing at the time of 
their acceptance is maintained through- 
out the entire period of employment. 
The liability of a safe deposit company 
for carelessly continuing an unfit officer 
or employe is the same as it is for ac’ 
cepting one in the first instance. The 
writer said before that safe deposit com- 
panies are not absolute insurers of prop- 
erty deposited with them for §safe- 
keeping and they are not, as a matter 
of law, so liable. But it is well recog- 
nized how difficult it would be, from a 
practical standpoint, to defend a suit by 
a customer if the customer could show 
that that company accepted or retained 
one or more careless or dishonest em- 
ployes. Proof of a mistake by a safe 
deposit company in the selection of one 
single vault employe would raise such a 
strong presumption against it in the 
minds of a jury that the company would 
have great difficulty in overcoming it 
even with the most convincing evidence 
that the greatest care was exercised in 
the selection of every employe. It is 


sufficient to say that safe deposit com- 
panies cannot afford to handle the mat- 
ter of employes except in the most care- 
ful and painstaking manner. 


INTELLIGENCE AND ABILITY OF VAULT 
PERSON NEL 


It is also important that safe deposit 
companies make a reasonably high de- 
gree of intelligence and ability necessary 
qualifications in the selection of officers 
and employes. It is a fact that safe 
deposit companies suffer more from the 
lack of ability in their officers and em- 
ployes than they do from their dis- 
honesty. Aside from the protection 
which an intelligent set of officers and 
employes affords a safe deposit company, 
they constitute a valuable asset in other 
ways. No single factor contributes so 
much toward attracting and holding cus- 
tomers. Especially is this true in the 
larger centers where competition is keen- 
est. It is easy to see that the success 
of the largest and most profitable vaults 
of which we know is due largely to the 
able and superior type of personnel by 
which they are operated. The safe de- 
posit business, in appreciation of this 
fact, is beginning more and more to seek 
out men who think and who do things 
efficiently and well. This is the type of 
vault management that keeps alive to 
the facilities and methods of operation 
which are constantly developing. Such 
officials are continually devising and 
adopting new and better ways to at- 
tract new business, to accommodate the 
requirements of their customers and to 
raise their standard of safety. It is this 
type of management with which we all 
like to do business and which is inviting 
to the desirable prospective customer. 
The average business man estimates that 
the degree of satisfaction and security he 
will obtain, as a depositor, in any vault 
will about equal the degree of honesty 
and ability of the personnel in charge of 
that vault. 


SAFE DEPOSIT ASSOCIATIONS HAVE 
HELPED 


It is a great credit to the safe deposit 
business fraternity that it has built up 
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and established for itself such a high 
standard of efficiency and security al- 
most entirely without special mandatory 
legislation and with little admonition 
from the courts. Few other businesses 
which have to do principally with the 
public’s wealth and welfare can point 
to such a record. There is today such 
a meagre accumulation of statutes and 
court decisions dealing with the obliga- 
tions and liabilities of safe deposit com- 
panies that the courts still draw their 
conclusions in safe deposit cases from 
the common customs and usages estab- 
lished by the business itself. The cases 
on record in which safe deposit com- 
panies have been held guilty of negli- 
gence are surprisingly few in number in 
view of the great volume of business 
handled and the long length of time over 
which the business has been carried on. 

It is the writer’s opinion that our safe 
deposit associations have contributed 
much in many ways to help build up the 
remarkable record of efficiency which 
has been established in the safe deposit 


business and in preventing adverse legis 


lation and court decisions. These asso- 
ciations were organized and are all con- 
ducted for the worthy purpose of deter- 
mining and encouraging all that is help- 
ful to the safe deposit business as a 
whole. Through their conventions and 
publications they have continually ad- 
vertised and advocated the use of the 
best methods and facilities known in the 
business. The discussions conducted by 
them stimulate thought and suggest new 
ideas which tend to raise the standard of 
efficiency and which constantly result in 
improvements of all kinds. The success 
which they have attained along these 
lines fully justifies, in the writer's 
opinion, the support and patronage of 
every safe deposit manager. 

These associations have given careful 
thought to the subject of establishing 
uniform rental rates among their own 


members, and they have done much to 
build up rates to a profitable basis. They 
have advocated and, to a certain extent, 
succeeded in bringing about uniformity 
in rental contracts and rules for the 
guidance of vault employes. All of 
these activities tend to stabilize the safe 
deposit business and establish it on a 
more satisfactory and profitable basis of 
operation. Thus the writer might con- 
tinue to point out the commendable 
activities of our associations and cite 
satisfactory results that they have 
brought about, but it hardly seems neces- 
sary. 

The same reasons, which call for and 
justify co-operation between the member 
companies of the various associations, 
apply also to the relationship between 
the different state and group associations. 
The purpose of all associations is to dis 
cover and encourage the use of better 
facilities and methods of operation for 
the business as a whole. All associa- 
tions are seeking the common end of 
raising tne standard of efficiency and 
security of the business and what is 
beneficial to one is helpful to all. The 
effect of favorable legislation and of 
court decisions is by no means confined 
within the boundary lines of the differ- 
ent states. Every decision rendered in 
one state on a vital safe deposit ques 
tion acts as a precedent, more or less, in 
other jurisdictions, and the enactment of 
desirable legislation in one state helps in 
the acquisition of the same type of legis 
lation in other states. The reciprocity 
tax laws which have been successively 
enacted by some eighteen or more differ- 
ent states illustrate this fact. 

If the writer’s observations in this re’ 
spect are true, then the different state 
and group associations, could, by closer, 
more active and genuine co-operation, 
render a greater service not only to the 
business fraternity as a whole, but to 
their own member companies as well 
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WHEN A GOOD IDEA TAKES HOLD 


By Francis H. Sisson 


Growing public recognition of the value of trust service is strongly borne out in the 


following article. 


Reports from more than one thousand trust companies and banks 


doing a trust business show that the number of times banks were named as executor or 

trustee under wills in 1927 was four and one-half times as great as the total for 1923, 

and greater than the combined figures for the three years 1923, 1924 and 1925. Mr. 
Sisson is vice-president of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 


HE United States is growing 
"[ ‘ssateminded This is a cheering 

message to bring to the trust ofh- 
cers of our financial institutions. The 
statement is based on the results of a 
national survey just completed by the 
Trust Company Division of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. While the 
steady and consistent growth in the re- 
sources of the trust companies has in- 
dicated the increasing part that they are 
playing in the economic life of the na- 
tion, there has not been adequately re- 
vealed the vital—if unobtrusive—role 
that they are filling in conserving the 
estates that are left behind. 

This important service is seldom 
shown in the balance sheet—so the pub- 
lic at large is hardly conscious of the 
billions of dollars in trust funds that 
the corporate fiduciaries are holding and 
safeguarding for individuals. It is not 
uncommon for a large trust company to 
have more in individual trust funds than 
it has in deposits. The writer is willing 
to venture the opinion that the Ameri- 
can people are only partially conscious 
of what great services the modern cor- 
porate fiduciary performs—and can per- 
forrm—-in their behalf. 

In December, 1927, the committee on 
publicity of the Trust Company Divi- 
sion, American Bankers Association, 
sent out a questionnaire to trust com- 
panies and banks doing a trust business. 
In this, it requested them to report how 
many times during each of the last five 
years they had been named as executor 
or trustee under wills. This included 
wills that had already been probated and 


wills in which these institutions knew 
that they had been named. Returns 
have come in from more than a thou- 
sand institutions, located in all sections 
of the country. When the responses 


© unverwoon & UNDERWOOD 


Francis H. Sisson 


Vice-president the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 


were compiled, they showed a perfectly 
astounding fact: The number of times 
that these trust companies and banks 


The accompanying article is taken from an 
address by Mr. Sisson before the ninth Mid- 
Winter Conference, Trust Company Division, 
American Bankers Association, New York. 
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were named as executor or trustee under 
wills during 1927 was four and one- 
half times as great as the total for 1923. 
Indeed, the 1927 total was greater than 
the combined figures for the three years 
of 1923, 1924 and 1925! 


A STRIKING TESTIMONIAL 


It is hard for anyone to grasp just 
what these figures mean—what a strik- 
ing testimonial this is of the growing 
public recognition of the superiority of 
trust service in the settlement of estates, 
but once a good idea takes hold in the 
United States—and there can be no 
doubt but that it is taking hold—it 
spreads with rapidity. 

Sometimes trust men have sought in 
vain for a satisfactory answer to the 
perplexing question of why a successful 
American will devote a busy lifetime to 
acquiring a fortune and yet fail to spend 
the part of a single day required to take 
the simple steps necessary to conserve 
his estate. It is claimed that only fifteen 
out of every hundred Americans who 
leave estates leave wills. Why this is 
true, is one of life’s little mysteries to 
the writer. But, if we have despaired 
over this national shortcoming, perhaps 
we can find a measure of encouragement 
in the present strong trend toward the 
corporate executor and trustee. 

There is another development of just 
as much significance: Within the last 
two or three years some of the ablest 
and most prominent men in the United 
States—the captains of industry, the na- 
tion’s greatest publicists, our foremost 
financiers and men of outstanding 
achievement—have named _ corporate 
fiduciaries to settle their estates or to 
see that their wishes, expressed in their 
wills, are carried out through trust funds. 
When their wills were probated—and 
thus made public through the news- 
papers—it was found that such eminent 
men as the late Judge Elbert H. Gary, 
the head of America’s largest industrial 
enterprise; Frank A. Munsey and Victor 
Lawson—two great publishers; Wash- 
ington A. Roebling, the builder of 
Brooklyn Bridge; W. D. Packard, auto- 
mobile manufacturer; J. Ogden Armour, 


one of the “Big Four Packers;” John 
Washburn, flour miller; Andrew W. 
Preston, president of the United Fruit 
Company; R. J. Reynolds, tobacco 
manufacturer; John F. Dodge, Detroit 
automobile manufacturer; James Oliver 
Curwood, writer and noted conserva- 
tionist; Frederick F. Fitzpatrick, head of 
the American Locomotive Company; 
Henry Huntington, railroad builder and 
patron of arts; James E. Madden, sports- 
man and breeder of thoroughbred horses; 
and W. M. Wood, head of the American 
Woolen Company, had included them- 
selves in this list. 

Such a list might be extended at 
length by adding the names of other 
men who won reputations during their 
lifetimes for conspicuous achievement 
and for their fine sense of money values. 
Intrusting the settlement of their estates 
to these trust organizations was, of 
course, due to recognition of the fact 
that the corporate executor is better 
qualified than any private individual to 
handle such an involved and intricate 
task. For what individual has sound 
business judgment, proved investment 
ability, thorough investment informa 
tion, unquestioned financial standing, 
well organized clerical facilities and a 
continuing existence, all of which are 
essential requirements in the proper 
management of an estate? 


WHEN THE DOCTOR TAKES HIS OWN 
MEDICINE 


In the financial world, the same trend 
is to be observed; the officers and direc’ 
tors of trust companies and banks are 
naming their own companies to act as 
executors and trustees under their wills. 
When such an official intrusts the settle- 
ment of his own estate to the institution 
with which he has been identified, this 
is certainly a most convincing demon: 
stration of faith in the service that is 
offered to the public. So, when the will 
of the late John J. Mitchell, the execu 
tive head of a Chicago trust company, 
was probated, it was found that he had 
named his own institution as executor 
and trustee. Francis L. Hine, chairman 


of the board of one of New York's old- 
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est national banks, designated his own 
bank in his will to adminster trust funds. 
These are merely two instances out of 
many that might be cited to show the 
faith of bankers in the corporate fidu- 
clary. 

It is a natural ambition for any trust 
company or bank doing a trust business 
to seek the handling of the largest estates 
and, if we will inspect the record, it 
will be shown that these men and 
women, who have built up fortunes 
through their financial judgment, have 
come to recognize the advantages that 
the experienced corporate fiduciary has 
over even the best qualified individual. 

'n the questionnaire that the Trust 
Company Division sent out, the trust 
companies and banks were requested to 
set dowr the number of million-dollar 
estates in which they had been named to 
act as executor or trustee. While a 
considerable number of institutions re- 
plied that they did not have the in- 
formation classified in this exact form, a 
compilation of the returns where the 
million-dollar estates were specifically 
mentioned reveals that this group of 
trust companies and banks has been 
named during the last five years in a 
total of 668 estates valued at a million 
dollars or more. A striking contrast is 
afforded by reflecting that George 
Washington, one of the wealthiest men 
of his time, left an estate worth only 
$530,000 at his death. 


AN IMPRESSIVE TREND 


Here again the trend is impressive: In 
1923, the total of million-dollar estates 
was 48; in 1924 it was 69; in 1925 it 
was 101; in 1926, 151 and in 1927 a 
total of 298. In other words, the num- 
ber of times that trust companies and 
banks were named as executor or trustee 
in estates of $1,000,000 or more during 
the last year was six times as great as in 
1923. 

Mentioning million-dollar estates 
might lead the public to the erroneous 
conclusion that trust service is available 
for only the very wealthy. Nothing 
could be more unfortunate and nothing 
could be farther from the truth. Men 


of moderate means as well as men of 
wealth all over the country are leaving 
the work of settling their estates in the 
hands of those who make a specialized 
business of it. A large number of trust 
companies have had years of experience 
in handling every detail of estate man- 
agement,—so they have highly trained 
staffs and all the equipment for perform- 
ing this intricate and exacting work. 

Some interesting facts are disclosed 
by the returns from the 1091 trust com- 
panies and banks, of which 322 reported 
that they either had not sought this busi- 
ness or that they had not actually served 
in the capacity of executor or trustee. 

The grand totals for the five years— 
showing the number of times that the 
750 active institutions were named as 
executor or trustee under wills—are as 
follows: 


Year Total 
a ne ere 5,899 
dg NG SIO VER ETE nO ee SP 7,878 
BEE Dice: asad idatrarks ec ee owe & 12,926 
| Re a ra ee 19,128 
LL, « Bawtontvadestarroso. 27,983 


Naturally the trust companies, which 
have been established for a number of 
years and have advertised their services, 
succeed in getting the largest number of 
estates for settlement. While there is 
no way of telling which trust companies 
and banks were among those reporting 
their results, one institution revealed 
that it had been named 3000 times dur- 
ing 1927. There was one other cor’ 
porate fiduciary in the thousand-or- 
better class. There were 27 institutions 
which were named 200 times or more 
during 1927 and 44 institutions which 
were named between 100 and 200 times 
during 1927. There were 60 institu 
tions which were named between 50 and 
100 times during the last year. 

Thus it may be observed that only 
about one-sixth of the trust companies 
and banks which replied to this inquiry 
succeeded in being named, annually, as 
executor or trustee under fifty or more 
wills. However, there is this to be taken 
into account in considering these figures: 
In a great many instances trust com- 
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panies and banks have been named in 
wills that have been drawn, although 
this fact is not known to them, because 
the wills are not intrusted to them for 
safekeeping. 


ANOTHER NOTEWORTHY FEATURE 


Another noteworthy feature of this 
national survey is the number of cases 
in which trust companies and banks in 
the smaller cities report that they have 
been appointed to act under wills in- 
volving million-dollar estates. If any- 
one has the notion that the habitat of 
the millionaires is confined to our largest 
cities, this false idea would have speedily 
vanished by an inspection of the re- 
sponses to this questionnaire. 

In one small town in a section where 
an oil boom brought in gushers of 
wealth, one small institution reported it 
had been named as executor or trustee in 
five million-dollar estates one year and in 
six similar estates the next year. In a 
sizeable city in the Southwest, one com- 
pany reported that it had been desig- 
nated as executor or trustee under 47 
wills during the last year, 9 of which 
were for estates of a million dollars or 
more. The previous year, out of 22 
designations 7 were for estates in this 
class. 

In a nearby eastern state, one trust 
company wrote that it had been named 
under about 125 wills, of which 10 were 
for estates of over the million-dollar 
mark. In one of the eastern cities an 
institution just one year old reported it 
had been named in 20 wills ail carrying 
trust features and 5 of this number were 
in the million-dollar class. From a little 
midwestern city, a small bank wrote in 
to state that it had been named under 
a single will in 1923 and again one time 
in 1924. There was no result the next 
year and four for 1926. However, 1927 
revealed that the bank had been desig- 
nated under eleven wills, one of which 
was drawn covering a million-dollar es- 
tate. “The trust business was not ad- 
vertised or solicited until the middle of 
1927”°—a pencil notation on the ques- 
tionnaire sheet read. 

It cannot be said that million-dollar 


estates are common in all parts of the 
United States. “There ain't no such 
animal around here,” one corn-belt 
banker observed, with compelling can- 
dor. However, not more than 200 or 
300 miles from there, a trust officer 
wrote: “In our community, estates over 
$1,000,000 are exceedingly rare. How- 
ever, of late there seems to have been an 
increase in middle-sized estates—that is, 
those ranging between $500,000 and 
$1,000,000.” 

The wider distribution of wealth in 
this country is opening up opportunities 
for trust service that were little dreamed 
of a few years ago. 


TRUST SERVICE MAKING SWEEPING 
STRIDES 


Reviewing the results of this national 
survey, the conclusion that trust service 
is making sweeping strides would ap 
pear to be fully justified. A 374 per 
cent. increase in four years certainly 
would impress anyone who follows the 
trends of business. There appears to be 
every indication that this growth will 
continue, for the trust company develop- 
ment is hardly through the pioneering 
period and the American people, as a 
whole, are just beginning to recognize 
the superior qualifications of thie cor- 
porate executor and trustee over the in- 
dividual executor. ‘ 

Personally, the writer must confess a 
great deal of satisfaction over the im- 
pressive increases that have been shown, 
during each of the last five years, in the 
growth of this important trust service. 
The trust company has existed as an in 
stitution, qualified for more than a hun- 
dred years to serve in these capacities. 
It may be recalled, however, that only 
slightly more than seven years ago, this 
division undertook through its national 
publicity work to acquaint the American 
people with the superior way in which 
the trust companies could serve them. 
With the funds subscribed by a number 
of institutions, it engaged in an adver 
tising campaign in a number of the lead 
ing national magazines. A local adver’ 
tising service was made available at a 
nominal cost to the smaller trust com- 
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panies and banks to tie in with the gen- 
eral advertising. The national campaign 
was discontinued because a number of 
the trust companies—at that time— 
could not see in the immediate direct 
results enough of a response to justify 
their further participation. While those 
of us who had long experience in ad- 
vertising have sought to emphasize that 
it is rarely possible to trace the sale of a 
service directly to a campaign, we never 
had any doubt but that the cumulative 
effect of the effort would prove to be 
most valuable in breaking down the bar- 
riers to the extension of trust service. 
In the writer's opinion, it is significant 
that these striking increases in the 


growth of personal trust service have 
followed in the wake of our common 
publicity effort; although he is not un- 
mindful of the fact that the trust com- 
panies and banks have constantly en- 
larged their individual appropriations 
for informing the American people of 
the many ways in which they can serve 
them. Again, it is noteworthy that 
the institutions which have been most 
consistent in carrying their message to 
the public have shown the greatest 
growth. 

The American people take to a good 
idea with surprising alacrity. It is with- 
in our means to speed up that impressive 
movement. 


NEARLY 400 FOREIGN DOLLAR BOND 
ISSUES UNDERWRITTEN IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


ing in supplying the capital re- 

quirements of the world is evi- 
denced by the fact that approximately 
400 separate foreign dollar bond issues 
have been underwritten in this country 
in recent years compared with approxi- 
mately a score or more before the world 
war, according to a compilation just 
published by Brown Brothers & Co., in 
book form. These bonds originated in 
thirty-nine different countries. 

The general upward price tendency 
of foreign bonds was continued last 
year, the bankers point out in their 
tenth edition of Foreign Dollar Bonds. 
Average quotations for twenty rep- 
resentative foreign issues outstanding in 
this country have advanced more than 
eleven points in the last four years, 
mounting from 95.25 as of January 4, 
1924, to 106.28 on January 3, 1928. 

“Certain countries, such as France, 
Belgium and Czechoslovakia improved 
their credit position rather rapidly dur- 


f | ‘HE part the United States is play- 


ee 


ing 1927,” the bankers point out. “In 
the German group a comparative un- 
certainty following the expressed desire 
of S. Parker Gilbert and Dr. Schacht 
to minimize German foreign borrowings 
was succeeded by a gradual appreciation 
during November and December. The 
prices of German securities, however, 
are still well below the high of 1927.” 

The practice of issuing “American 
shares” against the deposit of foreign 
stocks, which was adopted with the 
revision of the listing regulations on 
foreign stocks by the New York stock 
exchange, is also reviewed by the 
bankers, who describe seventeen issues 
of this type now available in the Ameri- 
can market. 

Enlarging upon the redemption 
features of foreign bonds, the publica- 
tion says that the retirement of a large 
volume of high coupon issues and the 
prospect that additional issues will be 
redeemed in the near future emphasize 
the advisability of giving attention to 
call provisions. 
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“YOU’VE NO BUSINESS TO SAVE!” 


By Harry B. WINsoR 


Are insurance companies more progressive in their sales methods than banks? The 


author of this article says that they are and tells why he thinks so. 


Mr. Winsor is 


well known in financial advertising circles, having specialized in financial advertising 


He has been 


for a number of years. 


a frequent contributor to THE BANKERs 


MaGazINE and other financial publications. 


MAN has no business accumulat- 

ing dollars in a savings account 

until his obligation to his family 
has been filled. 

The above statement, made by a rep- 
resentative of one of the best known life 
insurance companies in the nation to the 
writer, who considers himself a loyal 
bank customer, aroused not a little in- 
dignation. “What,” I asked, “do you 
mean by filling my obligation to my 
family?” 


“You have an insurance program,” 
he answered, “which we planned several 


years ago. In that plan there is a mini- 
mum requirement for your family which 
should be filled whether you are here or 
not.” 

It was somewhat of a shock, I'll ad- 
mit, to be told that I should not ac- 
cumulate money in a savings account 
until I had sufficient life insurance to 
produce an income representing two 
thirds of my present earning power. 
This was the further development of the 
above statement by my insurance coun- 
selor. 

I consider myself an average bank 
customer, using the commercial depart- 
ment, Christmas Club, safe deposit de- 
partment and with a savings account 
whose balance is four digits to the left 
of the decimal point. Furthermore, my 
bank is named as executor in my will 
and trustee of a life insurance trust. I 
thoroughly believe that every wage 
earner should save a few dollars regu- 
larly in a savings account. I was brought 
up to believe that and have tried to prac- 
tice it, although the subsequent sales 
arguments of the insurance underwriter, 
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heretofore referred to, considerably un- 
dermined my determination to save 
through a bank savings account. 

I protested to the life insurance sales- 
man as follows: “Every man ought to 
have a cash reserve equal to at least two 
months’ income. There are always emer- 
gencies to be met—illness, a necessary 
trip, relatives in straitened circumstances 
and no end of requirements for more 
cash than I can squeeze out of my in 
come. How am I to supply money for 
such needs without having it in the 
bank?” 

Very coolly he replied, “You can have 
at your disposal cash for just such pur- 
poses as you have outlined and at the 
same time partially complete your in 
surance program by taking out a life in 
surance policy for that very purpose. 
It will serve both ends. Should you sud- 
denly cease to exist, your family would 
have the additional income from the 
policy. If you live on and any of the 
emergencies you have just outlined 
should occur, you can borrow on your 
policy, without difficulty, enough money 
to care for the emergency. 

“But,” I replied, “that means going 
down to your office, signing a note and 
probably waiting several days to get the 
money.” 

“Under ordinary circumstances,” he 
replied, “that is the process. Your check 
would come from the ‘home office’ and 
in no case would you have to wait more 
than a week. However, in case of an 
emergency, one of our services to policy’ 
holders is to loan money according to 
the terms stipulated in the policy on al’ 
most a minute's notice. If you abso 
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lutely had to have it, all you would need 
to do is walk into my office, sign a note 
and we would give you a check. It 
would be quite as simple as withdrawing 
asum of money from a savings account.” 

“But,” I objected further, “I can get 
100 per cent. of what I have deposited 
in a savings account, should that need 
arise, and I can’t get that amount from 
an insurance policy or within 25 per 
cent.” 

“But,” he reminded me, “that differ- 
ence buys for you and your family pro- 
tection for the full amount of the policy, 
which provision you never have in a 
savings account.” 

So I tried a different angle. “Look 
here,” I said, “let’s say I've got a thou- 
sand dollars in the bank and that money 
is there so that if I need part of it I can 
get it at once either by borrowing on 
a pass-book loan or by withdrawing it.” 

My insurance friend, who is the es’ 
sence of calmness, replied, “What you 
might do is to buy a one premium policy 
paying that thousand dollars as the pre- 
mium and thereby securing $2500 in 
protection and immediately increasing 
your net estate $1500. You could bor- 
row on that thousand dollars probably 
eight or nine hundred dollars at any 
time you needed it. Don’t overlook the 
fact that as long as you pay the interest 
on that loan you still have coming to 
your estate the full amount of the policy, 
from which, of course, would be de- 
ducted the amount you have borrowed. 
Let me illustrate with a specific case.” 


* * * 


Here is the example he outlined. 
“Take the case of a man with a wife 
and one child. He has $10,000 in life 
insurance. He has saved $1000 in the 
bank. What that man needs more than 
anything else is more life insurance, for 
even at the optimistic rate of 5 per cent. 
the income from his insurance to his 
wife and child would only be $500 per 
year or $41.66 per month. 

“Let us say that he can save at the 
rate of $100 per year. That $100 a 


year would buy, roughly, $5000 of 
life insurance. 


straig! In addition, he 





should take $100 from the thousand dol- 
lars each year which would buy an ad- 
ditional $5000 in life insurance. 

“The first year his cash reserve would 
be $900. The loan value of either policy 
would be zero. The fifth year he would 
have $500 of his savings account, plus 
interest, still in the bank. The loan 
value on the $10,000 additional insur- 
ance would be $470 plus an estimated 
dividend of $250 or a total of $720 
from the insurance policies. With the 
$500 in the bank he would then have, in 
addition to the protection, a possible 
cash reserve of $1200. The tenth year 
his thousand dollars in cash would be 
entirely used up but the loan value on 
the $10,000 additional insurance would 
be approximately $1200 plus an ac- 
cumulation of dividends of about $600, 
showing that, in case of an emergency, 
he could raise immediately $1800. 

“On the one hand, he might have had 
$2000 plus bank interest at the end of 
ten years. On the other hand he has 
had $10,000 additional protection dur- 
ing that period with his available cash 
never dropping below $900 at any time 
and at the end of the ten years he has 
the insurance plus a loan value, includ- 
ing accumulated dividends, of $1800.” 


* * * 


I began to admit that the savings ac- 
count as a means of accumulating an 
estate did not look particularly attrac- 
tive. But I am a staunch believer in the 
savings account as a means of accumu- 
lating cash and so my insurance friend 
brought out another example to convince 
me that he was right in his statement 
that a man has no business accumulating 
dollars in a savings account until his ob- 
ligation to his family has been filled. 

He told me about a client of his 
who wanted to accumulate $5000 in 
cash for a liquid reserve fund and also 
needed $20,000 in additional estate 
assets. The problem resolved itself 
into two questions. First, whether to 
accumulate the $5000 and then provide 
for the estate or, second, whether to 
provide for the estate and take care of 
the accumulation at the same time. 
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Here is the solution of that problem 
and I was interested in the fact that 
the actual answer accepted by the client 
did not involve the use of a savings 


account. 
* * * 


The client purchased first a three- 
year endowment policy for $5000 on a 
monthly premium basis. He also pur- 
chased ordinary life for $20,000 on a 
monthly premium basis. The total 
premiums amounted to $191.80 per 
month for three years. After that the 
premiums were $46.20 per month. At 
the end of three years the client would 
receive $5057 in cash or could leave it 
with the insurance company at 5 per 
cent. In addition, the client would 
have the $20,000 life insurance after 
the third year and $25,000 life insur- 
ance for the first three years. 

Here is the tabulation of some of the 
advantages: 

1. The client would receive monthly 


ENDOWMENT 


Selling Loan 
price value 
guaran- guaran- 
Year teed teed Dividend 


$5465 $5465 $80.20 
5625 5625 81.60 
5788 5788 82.90 
5980 5980 84.40 
6200 6200 85.80 
6420 6420 87.20 
6610 6610 88.60 
6810 6810 90.10 
7020 7020 91.70 
7230 7230 93.30 
7460 7460 95.00 
7690 7690 96.80 
7940 7940 98.60 
8190 8190 100.40 
8460 8460 102.20 
8740 8740 104.10 
9030 9030 105.90 
9340 9340 107.80 
9660 9660 109.50 
20 10000 10000 111.10 


a 


COOMA hwne 


$5791.20 
4208.80 


Return of priucipal 
& guaranteed profit 


$10,000.00 
1,897.20 


$11,897.20 


Interest 


invoices or, in other words, an enforced 
schedule for his accumulation. 

2. The accumulation had a definite 
goal and time limit, thus removing it 
from the category of a passing fancy. 

3. The money accumulated from the 
endowment policy could be left with the 
company at 5 per cent., which rep- 
resents an actual yield of 4.5 per cent. 
on all the money paid in on the endow- 
ment accumulated at 6 per cent. to date 
of maturity. 

4. In case of death any time during 
the three years his estate would be 
increased by $25,000 and by $20,000 
after that time. 

Like the well-trained bank customer 
that I am, I argued further that a sav- 
ings account at 4 per cent. (the rate 
paid in my home city) with intelligent 
purchase of bonds, as the savings in- 
creased to a total where there was 
sufficient for the purpose, represented an 
excellent plan for accumulating a cash 
estate that had no equal in life insur- 


BOND 


Selling Loan 
price value 
(not (not 

guaran- guaran- 
teed) teed) 


$5791.20 $4700 $289.56 
5791.20 4700 289.56 
5791.20 4700 289.56 
5791.20 4700 289.56 
5791.20 4700 289.56 
5791.20 4700 289.56 
5791.20 4700 289.56 
5791.20 4700 289.56 
5791.20 4700 289.56 
5791.20 4700 289.56 
5791.20 4700 289.56 
5791.20 4700 289.56 
5791.20 4700 289.56 
5791.20 4700 289.56 
5791.20 4700 289.56 
5791.20 4700 289.56 
5791.20 4700 289.56 
5791.20 4700 289.56 
5791.20 4700 289.56 
5791.20 4700 289.56 


Coupon 


or 
dividend 


$5791.20 
5791.20 


$11,582.40 


Return of principal 
Interest 


— 


Total return 


(Prepared by Stanley B. Sherman, Insurance Counselor, Cleveland, Ohio) 
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or 
dividend 
$289.56 
289.56 
289.56 
289.56 
289.56 
289.56 
289.56 
289.56 
289.56 
289.56 
289.56 
289.56 
289.56 
289.56 
289.56 
289.56 
289.56 
289.56 
289.56 
289.56 


1791.20 
791.20 


582.40 
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ance. I was answered by the table 
which is presented on page 500 com- 
paring a single premium twenty-year 
endowment policy with a bond yielding 
5 per cent. on the purchase price and 
maturing in twenty years. On the one 
hand, it is assumed that the bond will 
maintain its purchase price at all times 
to maturity, while on the other hand, 
in the case of the endowment, that is 
guaranteed. 

The table seems to prove conclusive- 
ly that there are several advantages in 
the endowment as an investment for the 
long period of time as compared with 
the bond. In the case of the endowment 
the principal is returned with a guar- 
anteed profit of $4208.80 or a total of 
$10,000. In addition, the interest or 
dividends amount to $1897.20 or a total 
of $11,897.20. 

In the case of the bond, the principal 
and interest are equal sums and the 
total return $11,582.40, assuming that 
the bond maintained its purchase price 
which, of course, is not guaranteed. 

In the case of the loan value on either 
investment, there is a decided advantage 
in the case of the endowment, ranging 
from $700 more in the first year to 
$4900 more in the nineteenth year than 
the estimated loan value of the bond, 
which is not guaranteed. 

Furthermore, should the purchaser 
die at any time during the twenty-year 
period, his estate would receive only 
whatever sum the bond could be sold for, 
whereas in the case of the endowment 
his estate would receive the whole 
amount of $10,000. This comparison 
is particularly in favor of the endow- 
ment during the early years. Compare 
the return in case of death in the third 
year, namely, $10,000 plus the dividend, 
with the selling price of the bond plus 
its dividend or coupon and see how 
great the advantage is in favor of the 
insurance policy. 

Without meaning to be in any sense 
critical, let me say that I have never 
seen any such convincing arguments in 
favor of bank services as the example 
quoted above to illustrate the value of 
life insurance as a means of creating an 
estate and also of providing emergency 






funds for any purpose. If the selling 
of bank services could be put on so 
progressive a scale as the selling of 
modern life insurance, the _ results 
obtainable might well be marvelled at. 


* * * 


Almost coincidentally with the con- 
versation which has been literally re- 
ported above, I read the report of a 
recent statement by W. Espey Albig, 
manager the Savings Bank Division of 
the American Bankers Association, con- 
cerning the gain in savings deposits from 
June 30, 1926, to June 30, 1927. Mr. 
Albig points out that the increase is not 
nearly so large as in years past and 
represents the accumulation of interest 
to a large extent rather than any 
marked increase in deposits. Mr. Albig 
is quoted as being of the opinion that 
Americans are continuing saving but in 
a somewhat different form. Quoting 
from the Ohio Banker: 


“Reports received from individual banks 
as to the activity of customers’ accounts, 
the increase of life insurance, the sales of 
stock in corporations to employes, the great 
development of home ownership and of 
popular ownership of real estate mortgage 
bonds, reveals the fact that savings is not 
slackening but simply developing new 
channels,” says Mr. Albig. “This belief is 
fostered by the fact that the number of 
savings depositors is increasing at a more 
rapid rate than the amount of deposits.” 


“What part,” I asked my insurance 
friend, “should a savings account play 
in the scheme of estate building?” 

“The savings account,” he replied, 
“should be used to accumulate a sufh- 
cient amount to pay for life insurance 
on an annual premium basis, thereby 
saving the increased cost of semi-annual, 
quarterly or monthly premiums.” 

Judging from articles in the banking 
journals, bankers are spending large 
amounts of money and no end of time 
in an effort to win the good-will of life 
insurance underwriters for the writing 
of life insurance trusts. In the mean- 


time, I wonder how many life insurance 
counselors are showing bank customers 
how to use insurance instead of savings 
accounts as a means of building estates. 
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Speaking as one who reads a great 
deal of bank advertising and listens 
attentively to discussions of the intelli- 
gent use of bank services, I am as: 
tonished to find how much more efh- 
ciently life insurance men are selling 
their programs than the banks are selling 
their facilities. 

In spite of all my insurance friends 
have said about savings, there are certain 
definite advantages of a savings account 
which my readers know far better than 
I do. One of these is the fact that the 
depositor can always secure 100 per 
cent. of his deposits plus interest that 
may be due; that a savings account can 
be built up through much smaller units 
than any insurance policy that I am 
familiar with; that the ownership of 
a savings account in a modern bank 
or trust company makes the depositor 
eligible for some of the services of the 
institution freely offered to depositors; 
and, perhaps most important of all, that 
the savings account is an index of the 
depositor’s credit standing in the com- 
munity. 


What, then, is the answer? 

At the risk of suggesting the im- 
possible, I have one or two ideas to 
present purely from the standpoint of 
the average bank customer. While I 
have found the conduct of officers and 
bank employes uniformly courteous and 
friendly, I have never had it suggested 
to me by any of them that I might adopt 
a definite program of building up my 
cash reserve through the available bank 
services. I, therefore, respectfully sug- 
gest that some one person be given the 
responsibility of becoming acquainted 
with bank customers who make frequent 
visits to the bank in order to show them 
how to accumulate cash in a savings 
account and when to shift part of those 
deposits into other investments. While 
I now have on deposit enough cash so 
that I could withdraw a goodly portion 


of it for other investments, my banker 
has never suggested this plan, although 
it has been suggested to me time and 
time again by bond salesmen and others 
with sound investments for sale. 

I wonder how much money is an- 
nually being withdrawn from savings 
banks to be invested in securities sold 
through bond houses when the bank 
itself deals in the same type of securities 
and could hold its customers and have, 
in addition, whatever small commission 
there might be on the bond sale. 

If customers are going to put savings 
into investments paying a higher rate 
than bank interest (and I do not mean 
only the well-to-do customers, but the 
thousands of average folk who constitute 
a great market for investments) why 
should they not do so through their own 
banks. It seems to me that the modern 
bank is overlooking a splendid opportu- 
nity by not encouraging the proper use 
of several of its departments in co 
ordination to increase their customers’ 
wealth. 

My second suggestion is even more 
radical but it is born of a selling policy 
practiced by the insurance underwriter 
quoted earlier in this article. 

I believe it would pay bankers to 
have someone within their organizations 
to lay out financial programs at cus 
tomers’ requests. These programs would 
be built along the lines similar to the 
insurance programs now offered by 
many life insurance counselors. The 
program might show, based upon the in- 
dividual’s earning power, what amount 
of money should be kept on deposit in 
the bank; what portion of the income 
should be spent for life insurance; when 
an investment program should be under’ 
taken; how the trust department could 
be used to care for any present securl 
ties the customer might have, or for the 
trusteeing of life insurance policies, and, 
in general, how the various departments 
of the modern bank could be used in co 
ordination as a means of building the 
individual's prosperity. 
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WINDOW POSTERS AS AN AID TO 
BUILDING BUSINESS 


By JoHn C. Lewis 


This article is based on the practical experience of the author in bank business 


development through the use of window posters. 


Mr. Lewis is manager of the new 


business department, Bowery & East River National Bank, New York. 


OM our desks in the lobby of the 

down-town Broadway office, well 

back from the front windows, we 
can watch the “four million” go by 
morning, noon and night—all of them 
with money in their pockets—most of 
them on someone’s pay-roll. 

We can pick out no small number of 
accounts from the ledger card box which 
came as a result of our window appeal. 
The windows are there and the people 
are passing them. Any advertising we 
display has the circulation of a good 
sized newspaper every day and gets un- 
divided attention from those who see it. 
Banks are built in busy blocks or on 
prominent corners—ideal locations for 
window advertising. 

Around the corner from this office is 
located a telephone building where some 
hundreds of people pass in and out each 
day. When both our front and side 
windows were covered with copper 
sxreens higher than the eye level of the 
passer-by outside, the usual order of 
march was “eyes front.” Now we see 
the passers-by stop and look. Many of 
them, having looked, come in. We are 
not a better bank than we were a few 
months ago before we used our windows 
this way, nor is our location more con- 
venient. We have found, however, that 
it pays to make our windows attractive, 
inviting. It pays to assure the passer- 
by that here is not only a bank but a 
friendly, human bank, one that cordially 
welcomes small thrift accounts. 


THE FIRST PLUNGE OFTEN THE HARDEST 


. Those who solicit thrift accounts out- 
side the bank are at first usually aston- 


ished to find the indisposition of many 
people to enter a bank for the first time. 
The first plunge is the hardest for them. 
They hesitate, not knowing how they 
will be received. We give a sample of 
our cordial reception in our street win- 
dows by showing pictures of sunny, 


happy people saving money in all kinds 


of ways, for all kinds of purposes, or 
already enjoying the fruits of their past 
systematic saving. There can be no 
doubt on the part of the passer-by that 
we really will welcome him inside. These 
posters are changed weekly. 

Window and lobby advertising in 
banks is becoming more and more a sub- 
ject of discussion among bank advertis- 
ing men. The Middle West and West 
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are a jump ahead of the East in this 
respect and bank buildings there accom- 
modate, besides straight advertising dis- 
plays, miscellaneous displays of various 
descriptions. In the East windows lack 
depth, lack size, and lobbies are already 
too well crowded. A few ideas on mak- 
ing the best of what we have may there- 
fore be in order. 


FITTINGS SHOULD BE EASILY MOVABLE 


The fittings in a bank window should 
be easily movable. This includes wire 


screenings, wooden and brass ails, 
paneled backgrounds, curtains, letter 
signs and lights. Most bank officers have 
lived to curse the day when they or- 


dered carpenters to nail down or screw 


tight this or that fixture. Displays will 
vary in size. A pretentious Santa Claus 
and Christmas display will require acre- 
age while a flag-draped picture of 
Washington requires only inches. If 
your ideas are always the same size, nail 
everything down by all means. Other- 
wise don't. 

A good bank display window is one 
patterned after the store window, with 
reasonable depth and width and not 
much more than store window heighth 
above the street. You will not always 


use this amount of space but it can be 
planned so as to be adjustable to your 
needs. If you use wire screening as a 
regular policy this can be built so as to 
be moved forward against the glass some- 
times and backward a foot or several 
feet at other times. This will allow 
room for displays of different sizes to be 
placed in your window. Flat bulletin 
boards and poster displays, while taking 
up little room by themselves, can often 
be shown to better advantage with over- 
hanging lamps and reflectors. and this 
electrical equipment requires an extra 
foot or more. 

Sometimes a low brass rail with a vel- 
vet curtain draped on it forms the back- 
ground for a window. This, too, should 
be movable. Walnut and mahogany 
panels should not be nailed in place but 
(in old fashioned terms) should be 
“hooked up the back” at each end. 

In a new bank building the installa- 
tion of French windows with the small 


panes of glass is not uncommon. For 
display purposes these windows are very 
ill adapted and this should be considered 
by the building committee before they 
are decided upon. Some resourceful ad: 
vertisers have removed six or eight mid- 
dle panes in their French windows and 
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replaced these with one large piece of 
plate glass. This gives a pleasing ap- 
pearance and a good display space cen- 
tered in the middle of the window. This 
same idea is sometimes used in planning 
wire window screens. If the screens are 
made up in sections two and a half feet 
wide the middle sections can be replaced 
with a framed poster display or other 
material when desired. 

Window posters such as we have used 
have several merits to recommend them. 
In the first place, no two of our bank 
offices have similar windows. An elab- 
orate display prepared for one would 
not fit into another where depth might 


be lacking. A conglomerate and expen- 
sive mass of display material would 
therefore result if we were to prepare 
each branch display individually. In 
our larger windows we can supplement 
our posters by additional material, bul- 
letin boards, home savings banks, etc. 
These posters can be changed weekly in 
just a moment or two of time. They 
can be kept clean and fresh. They can 
be sufficiently diversified in subject mat- 
ter throughout the fifty-two weeks to 
appeal to all types and classes of people 
who pass our windows. Our rule has 
been, tell the story with a picture so 
that he who runs may read. 


DISTRIBUTION OF AMERICAN FAMILY 
INCOMES 


in the United States with incomes 

of $5000 to $10,000 as there are 
with incomes of less than $1000, 
Winslow Russell, vice-president the 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, said recently at a luncheon given 
by the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
at which he was the principal speaker. 
The largest group, 47 per cent. of the 
26,500,000 families making up our 
population, enjoy incomes of $2000 to 
$5000, said he. 

Mr. Russell, a keen student of eco- 
nomic trends and pioneer advocate of 
trust company administration of life 
insurance estates, described such skilled 
and responsible guidance as “the most 
urgent need and the most brilliant op- 
portunity for public service in American 
finance today.” 

“Quantity 


[ate are just as many families 


family 


production of 
fortunes” has been brought to its highest 
state in this country, the speaker de- 


clared. “We are told by an eminent 
research authority connected with the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies that about 314,000 families, 
or 1% per cent., have incomes exceed- 
ing $10,000; 1,750,000, or 6.6 per cent., 
have incomes between $5000 and 
$10,000: 12,428,000, or 47 per cent., 


have incomes between $2000 and $5000; 
10,300,000, or 38 per cent., get annually 
from $1000 to $2000; and 1,750,000, 
or 6.6 per cent., have incomes less than 
$1000.” 

“These figures throw much light 
on that astonishing economic paradox 
whereby American workmen wax rich 
while consuming the luxurious neces 
sities which they themselves produce. 
And still there are here more bank 
accounts, more corporate stockholders, 
more home owners, more life insurance, 
than in any other time or place in the 


history of the world. Ainy one of these 


factors would give distinction to our 
era; taken together, they are almost 
incredible. If I seem to say that the 
banker’s field of usefulness in conserv- 
ing life insurance estates is of almost 
incredible size, that is precisely what I 
mean. There is now a life insurance 
policy in force for almost every man, 
woman and child in the United States— 
115,000,000 policies; and, just to dispose 
of deceptive generalities, let us ob 
serve that actually there are 62,000,000 
policyholders. In 1927, beneficiaries 
and policyholders received payments of 
a billion and a half dollars; a third of it 
was in cash lump sums, 90 per cent. of 
which went to women, inexperienced in 
the handling of money.” 
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_— two successful companies have long 
pioneered in the development of loose-leaf 
r ods. Each has made outstanding contri- 

ions to the simplification of business prac- 
uce, reducing labor, saving time and cutting 
costs through the correct application of loose- 
leaf equipment. 


Baker-Vawter and Kalamazoo have now 
taken their place with other leaders of the 
office equipment industry. As part of Reming- 
ton Rand they are ready to render greater ser- 
vice than ever before. Together they offer the 
most complete line of loose-leaf devices ever 
assembled. 


When it’s loose-leaf for any purpose, call the 
Remington Rand man. He is a specialist in 
loose-leaf systems. And he will bring you the 
combined experience of the two recognized 
leaders. Remington Rand Business Service Inc., 
374 Broadway, New York. 


Remington Rand 
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CONDUCTING A CUSTODIAN DEPARTMENT 


By H. D. SAmmis 


This article tells why the country’s oldest and one of its most important trust com- 
panies reorganized its custodian department to meet the ever-increasing expansion of 
its custodian business, how the reorganized department operates, and what the value 


of its service is to both the customer and the bank. 


Mr. Sammis is trust officer in 


charge of the custodian department of the Farmers Loan and Trust Company of 
New York. 


trust business, not the least of 

which has been the increased de- 
mand for custodian services, has brought 
with it many operating problems. All 
executives engaged in trust work have 
been faced with the problem of pro 
ducing high grade work in large volume, 
at a reasonable cost. It might not be 
amiss to consider frankly just what is 
custodian business, the main duties of a 
custodian and the problems he has to 
solve. The fundamental reason for this 
service is the need for highly expert 
handling of securities. He, therefore, 
has to provide for the receiving and 
holding of securities, the delivery of 
them, caring for the interest whenever 
due, the watching of all details con- 
nected with them, the prompt advising 
of the customer, the carrying out of his 
instructions regarding the purchase and 
sale, and giving of advices whenever re- 
quested as to the facts surrounding not 
only the securities held, but any addi- 
tional securities a customer may have in 
mind. Underlying all the above is the 
necessity of creating such an acquain- 
tanceship with his customer that the 
personal equation may become a factor 
in his business relations with him. 

In order to please his customer the 
custodian official has four things that 
must be very closely observed: (1) the 
correct handling of all the details con- 
nected with the account; (2) prompt 
attention when a customer calls at the 
office; (3) the prompt answering of all 
his telephone calls; (4) the prompt and 
correct answering of all his mail. 


ik phenomenal growth of the 


Custodian business is a division of the 
trust department, the other activities be- 
ing personal trusts and administrations 
of estates. It is advantageous to segre- 
gate the operating unit from the manage- 





H. D. Sammis 


Trust officer the Farmers Loan and 
Trust Company, New York. 


ment of accounts and estates and cus 
todianships, so that we have three main 
divisions, namely, the custodian admin- 


The accompanying article is taken from an 
address by Mr. Sammis before the ninth Mid- 
Winter Conference, Trust Company Division, 


American Bankers Association. 
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istration, the trust and estate administra- 
tion and the operating division. 

The functions of the administration 
divisions are in general to administer ac- 
counts rather than conduct operations. 
The operation division is, of course, di- 
vided into sub-departments to take care 
of various functions; for instance, there 
is the security cage that receives and de- 
livers all securities, the vaults where the 
securities are lodged, the coupon collec- 
tion department which collects all bonds, 
coupons and dividends, the remittance 
department which makes remittances of 
trust and custodian income, the book- 
keeping department where are recorded 
all cash transactions and the security re- 
cording department where the security 
ledgers are kept and work incidental 
thereto is done. As far, therefore, as 
operations are concerned they apply 
equally to our trust as well as our cus- 
todian activities. 


ARRIVING AT A PLAN OF OPERATION 


In 1924 the enormous amount of new 


business coming in, together with the 
large volume already on our books, made 
it apparent that some radical change 
would be necessary. With this in view 
the heads of the various sub-departments 
within the trust department, nine in all, 


discussed the situation. We decided to 
cooperate under an organization. A 
chairman and a secretary were elected. 
We had at this round-table conference 
men keenly alive to the responsibilities 
and troubles of their own particular de- 
partments. To this group was presented 
the larger problem of evolving some sys- 
tem more effectively to take care of the 
increasing work in all departments. The 
problem was dissected. At each meet- 
ing some particular phase would be dis- 
cussed. After general discussion the 
chairman would appoint a committee, 
usually of those engaged on the work 
affected, and ask it to bring in a detailed 
report of the solution of the problem, 
showing how each operation was to be 
performed, together with the machinery 
and forms to be used. 

The great advantage of creating a sys- 
tem in this manner is that the system 
itself is built and created by the man 


actively in charge of the different divi- 
sions of labor involved—it is his crea- 
tion and there is no necessity of attempt- 
ing to sell him some idea that may be 
foreign to his particular experience. 

Now for some details—first of all, as 
to the organization of the custodian ad- 
ministration division. We have some 
3000 accounts. This division is under 
the care of a trust officer assisted by two 
assistant trust officers. Each assistant 
trust officer has an assistant, who is per- 
fectly competent to talk with customers, 
write letters, and is thoroughly familiar 
with all the methods of the institution. 
The two assistant trust officers divide the 
accounts between them, and supporting 
these two officers and their assistants are 
five men, among whom the accounts are 
divided, each man supervising a group 
of accounts falling within certain letters 
of the alphabet. 

When a custodian account is opened 
with us, the customer comes in contact 
with the officer in charge of his par- 
ticular account. He is then introduced 
to the men down the line who take care 
of the details connected with the 
handling of his affairs. The object of 
this is to always have some individual 
the customer can ask for, and so it is 
never necessary to keep anyone waiting 
because an officer or clerk is away. 

The mail involving so many accounts 
is naturally very heavy. After being 
read by the officer in charge it is handed 
to the man in charge of the group, who, 
if it is merely a routine matter, gathers 
the details and writes the answer, send- 
ing it to the officer’s desk for signature. 
If, on the other hand, it involves a mat- 
ter of policy, he takes it up with his 
particular assistant trust officer for de- 
cision, and should the assistant feel that 
it was a matter requiring higher judg- 
ment, he takes it up with a higher officer 
to ascertain his views. 

The work of the security cage depart- 
ment consists of the receipt and delivery 
of all securities for the trust and cus 
todian account. It also prepares the 
necessary vouchers for the receipt of 
securities, which vouchers are used as a 
basis for the entries in co-ordinating de- 
partments. 
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HOW TRANSACTIONS ARE PUT THROUGH 
RECORDS 


All of our security transactions, of 
whatever nature, are put through rec- 
ords by means of a fan-form ticket, one 
copy of which is for the auditor. The 
oficer authorizing the transaction initials 
the auditor’s copy and puts it in a box 
on his desk. From time to time during 
the day the audit department empties 
these boxes and takes these forms to the 
auditor’s room. In this way every se- 
curity transaction is placed immediately 
under audit control. In preparing a 
fan-fold copy, a copy is always prepared 
for the man handling the account, so 
that he may be in a position to know im- 
mediately what security is coming to his 
account and be in a position to take any 
necessary action. 

There is one point the writer would 
like to make relative to the delivery of 
securities, and that is, the voucher is pre- 
pared from the security ledger and then 
sent down to the security cage which ob- 
tains the securities from the vault and 
makes the delivery. By following this 
procedure if there is any discrepancy be- 
tween their records and the actual se- 
curities in the vault it is immediately 
caught by the vault custodian. 

When instructions for the purchase 
or sale of securities are received they are 
first of all routed to the men in charge 
of these particular accounts who ascer- 
tain that everything is in order and then 
prepare a buy order which is signed by 
an officer, after which it goes to the 
trader’s desk and finds its way into the 
security cage where the necessary vouch- 
ers are prepared. 

There is one more routine duty which 
the security cage performs and that is 
the transfer and exchange of securities. 
Its part in this, however, is purely rou- 
tine for it only acts on instructions re- 
ceived which are sent to it by other de- 
partments. The security cage also at- 
tends to the mailing out of all securities 
by registered mail. All registered mail 
is insured. 

A special book is maintained to record 
all registered mail sent out, the sheets of 


this book made up in triplicate and used 
as follows: One sheet is sent to the in- 
surance company; the second is a per- 
manent record and remains in the book; 
and the third is sent to the auditing de- 
partment. 

The mailing department signs for all 
the registered.mail from the clerk who 
makes up the remittance in the security 
cage, and the mail clerk is one of the two 
from the mailing department who ac- 
company the mail over to the post- 
office. In this way there is a record all 
along the line for all securities sent out 
by registered mail. 

The trust vault is charged with the 
custody of securities held for trust and 
custodian accounts and is fully respon- 
sible for all securities in these accounts. 
It receives or delivers securities only on 
properly authorized vouchers. Two vault 
men must be present when access is re- 
quired to the vault. In addition they 
supervise the clipping of coupons from 
bonds and placing them in envelopes 
ready for the coupon collection depart- 
ment; coupons are delivered to them on 
a voucher, a copy of which goes to the 
auditing department. 

The work of the securities record de- 
partment is to maintain a record in full 
of the security holdings in all trust and 
custodian accounts, so as to show: (1) 
the securities held in each trust or cus- 
tody account, (2) the individual holders 
of the several securities. In addition it 
maintains a blotter of the daily transac- 
tions and prepares the out vouchers pre’ 
viously referred to, also makes up state- 
ments and performs a few other inci- 
dental duties that generally go with the 
keeping of a security ledger. 

The records of a trust company must 
enable its officers and staff to know im- 
mediately what securities are held in a 
given account. The records also must 
enable them to ascertain readily which 
of its customers are holders of any given 
securities. This is necessary for pur- 
poses of stock dividends, subscriptions, 
reorganization, etc. It is also advisable 
to maintain a blotter or record of the 
transactions of each day. 
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THE SECURITY LEDGERS 


Our security ledgers are in card form 
and are kept on Elliot Fisher machines. 
We have so contrived that all the above 
records are made at one writing. This 
is a tremendous time saver, and also 
eliminates any discrepancy between rec- 
ords. Furthermore, since the blotter is 
a copy of what is actually written in the 
ledgers, the checking of this blotter by 
the auditing department makes a com- 
plete audit of our security ledger en- 
tries. The cards are filed in fire-proof 
tubs and are under the charge of com- 
petent file clerks. We have added a 
number of mechanical features to assist 
in the correct filing of our cards, and 
also have a system whereby any card 
which leaves the file has substituted for 
itan “Out Card.” The file girls know 
exactly who has any cards and before 
leaving each night check up to see that 
every card is returned to the file. We 
have been running this system for two 
years and feel that we have thoroughly 
met the usual objection raised to a card 
ledger, namely, that of the possible loss 
of the card; at the same time we are 
reaping the great benefit which comes 
from the flexibility of a card ledger. 

The posting mediums for this depart- 
ment are the security ledger copies re- 
ferred to under the work of the security 
cage, plus similar vouchers which are re- 
ceived from the bond and mortgage and 
real estate department. 

We not only make a blotter but we 
make four copies thereof for use in sev- 
eral departments at the same time. Nat- 
urally, the figures are proved periodically 
and the complete proof of all the ledgers 
taken off at least once a month has to 
agree with the control figures set up in 
the auditing department. 

_ So far as the handling of securities 
is concerned, the bookkeeping depart- 
ment has a very small part. The work 
of this department is to record all the 
cash transactions relative to our trust 
funds and to those of our custodian ac- 
counts who do not maintain their cash 
account as an ordinary checking account. 
As far as the purchase and sale of se- 


curities, therefore, is concerned, this de- 
partment records the cash end of such 
transactions. We have recently put this 
department on Remington bookkeeping 
machines and have found them to work 
out satisfactorily, one of the most 
marked results being the much better 
hours our bookkeepers are enabled to 
make around the peak time at the end 
of the month. 

The work of the coupon collection de- 
partment consists of the collecting, 
crediting and advising of clients of the 
collection of coupons and dividends, to- 
gether with principal items belonging to 
our trustee and custodian account. It 
also handles coupons taken in from the 
banking clients by the coupon receiving 
teller. The department also follows up 
delinquent and unpaid items with ap- 
propriate advice to our clients giving the 
reasons for delinquencies. We have 
found this service to be very much 
appreciated. 

Formerly we kept an immense tickler 
system on cards of the coupons and divi- 
dends due. From these cards we would 
make up, each month, the necessary credit 
tickets and advices. Some time ago, how- 
ever, we placed the information on these 
cards on addressograph plates, with the 
result that instead of taking days to 
make up our credit tickets and advices, 
we can now accomplish that part of the 
work in a few hours. Moreover, when 
we have the addressograph plate correct 
there can be no error, and we are saved 
the tedious effort of calling back our 
tickets against our tickler. The basis 
of the work of this department is one 
of the blotters which is prepared by the 
security records department. 

One of the great problems of our 
coupon collection department is that it 
is essentially a department of peaks, the 
great bulk of the work coming around 
the first of each month. This problem 
was intensified, in our case, by the large 
volume of work which we handle, and 
under our old method the end of the 
month was somewhat a nightmare. With 
the addressograph machine it has been 
our experience that, on the heaviest days 
of the year, January 1 and July 1, when 
approximately 20,000 tickets pass 
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through this department, the advices 
were in the mail by 8 o'clock. 


EXECUTING CUSTOMER'S ORDERS 


The prompt execution of a customer's 
orders for the purchase and sale of se- 
curities is absolutely necessary for the 
protection of his interest, as well as the 
bank’s own. It is also absolutely neces 
sary to have, at hand, a large amount of 
data regarding securities, both for the 
purposes of judging what action shall be 
taken on trust investments, and also to 
be in a position to give competent ad- 
vice to such custodian clients as may 
need it. Having such a large volume of 
securities under our control, we have 
found it necessary to have our own in- 
vestment department, where statistics, 
statements, reports and advice are avail- 
able. All this is open to our customers’ 
use and although we have no securities 
for sale, we are most pleased to extend 
to them all the information at our com- 
mand. 

This department also maintains a close 
watch on periodicals and publications 
for issues that are being redeemed, con- 
vertible features, right to subscribe, etc. 
And, as you know, all this is becoming 
more and more a very important factor 
and feature in custodian service. 

On account of the vast amount of new 
securities being offered for subscription 
to stockholders, and the large number 
of convertible features which are becom- 
ing available, we have found it necessary 
to organize a separate department to 
take care of all the details of this feature 
of the business. 

The investment department sends 
daily to the reorganization and subscrip- 
tion department advices of subscriptions 
and other rights or privileges attaching 
to securities. The department then im- 
mediately obtains from the security 
ledgers a list of the holdings of the par- 
ticular securities in question and pre- 
pares the necessary advices to:the cus 
tomers which go out over the custodian 
men’s desks. In relation to the work of 
this department we have some rather 
queer experiences. For instance, one of 
our customers held some Delaware & 


Hudson convertible bonds. The conver- 
sion privilege expired October 1. We 
wrote him a letter in July and having 
received no answer we followed it up 
with a second letter on the first of 
September, and not having received a 
reply to this letter we telegraphed him. 
We still received no word from him and 
finally it was necessary for us to take 
action on our own initiative in order to 
safeguard his interests. This illustrates 
how little attention some people give to 
their investments, even when they are 
called particularly to their attention. It 
is not difficult to imagine what a large 
aggregate loss investors must suffer 
through lack of attention to their secur- 
ities, both because of inattention and 
lack of knowledge and experience. To 
the writer this is one of the strongest 
celling points for custodian service. 

In conclusion our custodian business, 
while it has undoubtedly been helped by 
advertising, has grown because there is 
a fundamental need of such service to- 
day. Securities are owned by two 
classes of people: Those in active busi- 
ness and those of independent means 
who have never been in business or are 
now retired from business. 

Those in the active business class find 
that, owing to the increased pressure of 
business today, their own personal af- 
fairs suffer through lack of attention. 
Those not in actual business find, be- 
cause they are outside of business circles, 
it very difficult for them to maintain that 
watch and ascertain the facts that are 
so necessary for the care of investments. 
The multiplicity of investments today 
is so great that an individual with many 
varied securities requires the use of a 
statistical department or a news service 
bureau to really keep abreast of and 
watch his interests. 


VALUE OF SERVICE TO BANK 


So much for the value of custodian 
service to the public. Now just a word 
about ourselves. Of course, we charge 
a fee for this service, and when the 
business is in volume it is profitable. 
There is, however, a collateral profit 
which seems to me makes it worth while 
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to build up a custodian business. There 
is no question but that advertising and 
other educational methods are gradually 
teaching the public the value of a cor- 
poration as executor and trustee, but 
even after an individual has been sold 
on the corporate fiduciary idea, he still 
has to be sold on some particular in- 
stitution. There is no better way of 
doing this than by proving during a per- 
son’s life-time just what you can do for 
him and just how you do it. The char- 
acter of your work and of the persons 
who will come in contact with your 
customer all combine either to sell your 
institution or discourage him from fur- 
ther dealings with you. The value of 


competent custodian service, therefore, 


customers. 
one in great demand, and should be paid 


as a means of inducing an individual to 
name you as an executor of his will or as 
trustee is obvious. 

In view of this it becomes increasingly 


evident that custodian work, if you at- 


tempt it, should be done on a high class 
plane. Frankly it would be better for 


any institution not to attempt it, rather 
than to do it in a way that causes dis- 
satisfaction and trouble to the customer. 


Now it is impossible for any institution 
to do this work in a high class way with- 


out incurring a large overhead and, 


therefore, the legitimate cost of doing 
this business should be borne by your 
This is a legitimate service, 


a living wage. 


SHAWMUT BANK OF BOSTON AIDS BANKS 
IN FALL RIVER FIRE 


a deliberate institution which does 

nothing in haste and never with- 
out a meeting of the board of directors 
was given a rude shock by the action 
of the National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston in the recent disastrous fire at 
Fall River, Mass., some fifty miles from 
Boston. 

When one of the officers of the Shaw- 
mut first heard about the fire, at 10 
oclock on the evening of February 2, 
he immediately telephoned to Fall River 
to confirm the seriousness of the situa- 
tion and then arranged with one of the 
bank’s senior officers—F. E. Jackson, a 
vice-president—to take the first train to 
Fall River next morning (a train which 
left at 4a. m.). 

Without waiting for requests from 
the Fall River banks, the Shawmut, on 
receiving word next morning that seven 


[Te prevailing idea of a bank as 


banks had been burned out, at once 
started a quarter of a million dollars in 
currency over the road by automobile, 
under heavy guard, for the burning 
town. 

By separate truck the Shawmut sent 
a complete set of bank fixtures—grilles, 
tellers’ cages, etc., which the bank uses 
in opening its branch offices. The man 
who installs these in the branches was 
sent along and stayed over night in Fall 
River to set up the fixtures for which- 
ever banks might care to use them, 
whether or not they were correspondents 
of the Shawmut. 

Thus the Shawmut assisted in the 
immediate material reconstruction of 
the banks as well as gave aid with the 
currency, to meet the emergency which 
arose because the bank vaults were so 
hot that they could not be opened for 
several days. 
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PROBLEMS IN BANK CREDIT 


By M. E. RoBERTSON 





before, a reply will be made by mail. 


editor to draw the proper conclusion. 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE has secured the services of a capable credit man to 
answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. 
of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only the initials of 
the perscns asking the questions will be used. 
particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or is one which has been answered 


In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that they 
be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to enable the 
Inquiries should be addressed to the Editor, 
Bank Credit Problems, THE BANKERS MAGAZINE, 71-73 Murray Street, New York. 


Questions 


In case the question is not one of 











UESTION: I have never noticed 

graphs or charts used to any extent 
in credit analysis. Is there some par- 
ticular reason why the credit fraternity 
has not adopted this method of analysis? 
It seems to me that there are many 
advantages to it and would appreciate 
any comment. C.W. W 


ANSWER: We cannot say why 
this method of analysis has not come 
into more general use in the credit 
profession. Possibly the use has not 
been more general due to the time 
involved in the preparation of charts 
and the fact that credit men are better 
educated to reading figures than read- 
ing charts. This method of analysis 
and portrayal of statistics seems to have 
much merit. If charts could be pre- 
pared for various lines of business, 
charts of individual businesses could 
be superimposed upon them and some 
interesting facts would result. It seems 
as though such an analysis method 
would have big possibilities for a large 
financial institution and that such a 
portrayal would be more easily read- 
able than a long series of comparative 
ratios. The same information used in 
the preparation of one could be used 
in the other. 


QUESTION: What dependence do 
you think can be placed upon the ratio 


of gross profits to sales? Some are of 
the opinion that this is an evidence of 
usiness capacity. Would appreciate 


any information THE BANKERS Mac- 
AZINE cares to give. F.H. 


ANSWER: All ratios have their 
value when properly drawn from an 
individual line of business and this is 
likewise true of the ratio of gross profits 
to sales. As you are probably aware, 
gross profit is arrived at after deducting 
from net sales the cost of goods sold. 
If a business can show a higher ratio 
of gross profit than other businesses in 
its line, it indicates either that the 
business in question is receiving a 
better price for its product, is buying 
more carefully, or is manufacturing at 
a lower cost. In any event it is a re- 
flection of good management and the 
ratio of sales to gross profit is of benefit 
in this connection. 


QUESTION: What is the difference 


between insolvency and bankruptcy? 


ANSWER: These two terms are 
generally used synonymously. The bank- 
ruptcy act is a Federal law whereas 
insolvency laws are state laws. The 
bankruptcy law discharges both debt 
and debtor whereas insolvency laws 
were originally intended to discharge 
the debtor from arrest but allow the 
debt to stand in full. Insolvency laws 
may have similar effects with the bank- 
ruptcy act but, naturally, state legisla- 
tion may not conflict with Federal 
legislation. 
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QUESTION: Should one consider 
import duties paid as a part of the cost 
of goods? C. J. O. 


ANSWER: It is considered proper 
to regard import duties paid as a part 
of the cost of goods. This, naturally, 
also inflates the inventory figure in the 
financial statement. This question has 
been discussed rather fully in the past. 


QUESTION: We have noticed that 
some firms carry the item of plant, 
machinery and fixtures at a set amount 
and show no item of depreciation. Is 
this a proper method or should the 
asset be shown at full amount and also 
an item of “reserve for depreciation”? 


W.A.G. 


ANSWER: So far as the books of 
record of the business are concerned, it 
is not regarded good accounting to write 
down on the books an asset. The more 


correct procedure is to carry the asset 


at the full amount and establish a 
reserve against it. The theory is that 
a man buys a machine for $5000 and 
the life is estimated at ten years. He 
should set aside $500 each year in the 
form of a reserve for depreciation, so 
that at the end of the period he would 
not be forced to write the whole asset 
off at one time. The asset should be 
carried on the books at full value. The 
reserve for depreciation should be set 
up as an offset and this should be in- 
creased each year by the amount for 
depreciation and the asset not written 
down each year. So far as making a 
public statement, either method may, of 
course, be considered proper. If the 
full cost of fixed assets is shown and 
the reserve also shown, it gives a better 
opportunity for analysis for one can see 
the additions to fixed assets during the 
period since the last statement and the 
amount set aside as depreciation. If 
the net figure only is shown it is im- 
possible to know what changes may 


have taken place either as to additions 
or depreciation. 


QUESTION: We have received 
statements from various individuals in 
which they show the cash surrender 
value of their life insurance policies 
To what extent can one rely upon this 
asset and what difficulties surround it? 


E.H.S. 


ANSWER: The cash surrender 
value of life insurance is a liquid asset. 
Where it is an important item, reason- 
able care must be taken to assure the 
accuracy of the amount. Also, in the 
event that the policy is made payable 
to a certain beneficiary, it is not possible, 
if the man should become a bankrupt, 
for creditors to seize it as an asset. If 
he is willing to cash it in and give 
creditors the benefit of it, that is one 
story, but if he is unwilling, creditors 
cannot appropriate it. 


QUESTION: When a company 
figures its inventory does it add to the 
cost of the material any amount to cover 
carrying charges? It does not seem to 
me that it would be good accounting 
practice to do so, or good business, but 
I would like the views of THE BANKERS 
MAGAZINE. C. J. W. 


ANSWER: It is the regular pro 
cedure to carry inventory at cost or mar’ 
ket, whichever is lower. This does not 
mean that items such as carrying charges 
of inventory should be added to its 
actual cost. In theory, items such as 
interest, rent, labor, insurance, deprecia- 
tion, all contribute to the cost of carry’ 
ing inventory and such charges which 
might run 10 per cent. to 20 per cent. 
the cost of inventory should tend to 
encourage the management to keep in 
ventory at as low a figure as possible. 
The cost of carrying inventory is higher 
than many merchants realize. 
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BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts Upon 
Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


VOTING TRUST AGREEMENT 
AMONG BANK STOCK- 
HOLDERS INVALID 


In the Matter of the Application of 
Edward P. Morse in Respect to the 
Election of Directors of the Bank of 

America, New York Court of 
Appeals, February 14, 1928 


T is provided in §50 of the New 
I York Stock Corporation Law (en- 

acted in 1901) that the stockholders 
of a corporation may enter into a vot- 
ing trust agreement for a period not 
exceeding ten years, under which agree- 
ment the stockholders transfer their 
shares to voting trustees, conferring 
upon the trustees the right to vote the 
stock during the term of the agreement. 
The statute was amended in 1925 by 
the addition of this sentence: “This 


section shall not apply to a banking cor- 


poration.” This amendment went into 
effect on March 12, 1925. In this case 
it is held that the amendment renders 
invalid a voting trust agreement among 
the stockholders of a bank even though 
the agreement was entered into prior 
to March 12, 1925. 

One of the essential elements of a 
valid voting trust agreement is the priv- 
ilege of every stockholder to become a 
party of the agreement. Under the 
amendment referred to it would be un- 
lawful for any stockholder to transfer 
his shares to the voting trustees after 
March 12, 1925. It follows that a 
bank voting trust agreement is rendered 
illegal by the 1925 amendment even 
though the agreement was entered into 
prior to the date when the amendment 
took effect. 

POUND, J.—This is a proceeding 
to review the election of directors of 
the respondent, the Bank of America, 
a domestic banking corporation, held 
January 11, 1927. The question is as 
to the right of trustees under a voting 
trust agreement entered into prior to 
March 12, 1925, to vote the stock held 
by them at such election. 


A voting trust agreement confers on 
voting trustees the right to vote on stock 
transferred to them for such purpose 
irrevocably for a definite period. Stock 
transferred under such an agreement is 
canceled and trust certificates are issued 
by the trustees to the stockholders. The 
right to vote is thereby separated from 
the beneficial ownership of the stock. 
The courts below have upheld the 
validity of the agreement in question. 

Voting trust agreements whereby the 
voting power of the stock is separated 
from its beneficial ownership have been 
the subject of discussion and wide differ- 
ences of opinion. They have in some 
jurisdictions, in the absence of statutory 
restrictions, been held within the policy 
of our law and lawful so long as their 
object is to carry out a particular policy 
to promote the best interests of all the 
stockholders or the corporation (Bright: 
man v. Bates, 175 Mass., 405; Carnegie 
Trust Co. v. Security Life Ins. Co., 111 
Va., 1; Thompson-Starrett Co. v. Ellis, 
86 Vt., 282). In other jurisdictions 
they have been held void on the ground 
that the voting power is inherently 
attached to and inseparable from the 
real ownership of each share and can 
only be delegated by proxy with power 
of revocation; that all agreements and 
devices by which stockholders surrender 
their voting powers are invalid as 
against a sound public policy (Bostwick 
v. Chapman, 60 Conn, 553; Harvey v. 
Linville Imp. Co., 118 N. C., 693; see 
Cushing on “Voting Trusts”; Wormser 
on “The Disregard of the Corporate 
Fiction,” p. 142; Smith on “The Validity 
of Voting Trusts,” 22 Col. Law Re- 
view, 627). 

In New York voting trusts do not 
stand or fall on common-law theories of 
public polfcy. They are recognized and 
regulated by statute. Whether they 
would be valid at common law in the 
absence of a statute defining and regu- 
lating them is immaterial. Public policy 
in regard thereto is defined by the Legis- 
lature. Between the conflicting rules of 
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the common law a choice has been made. 
No voting trust not within the terms of 
the statute is legal, and any such trust, 
so long as its purpose is legitimate, 
coming within its terms is legal. The 
test of validity is the rule of the statute. 
When the field was entered by the 
Legislature it was fully occupied and no 
place was left for other voting trusts. 

Section 50 of the Stock Corporation 
Law (Cons. Laws, chap. 59) prior to 
the Amendment of 1925 (L. 1925, 
chap. 120) read as follows: “Voting 
trust agreements. A_ stockholder, by 
agreement in writing, may transfer his 
stock to a voting trustee or trustees for 
the purpose of conferring the right to 
vote thereon for a period not exceeding 
ten years upon the terms and conditions 
therein stated. Every other stockholder 
may transfer his stock to the same 
trustee or trustees, and thereupon shall 
be a party to such agreement. The cer- 
tificates of stock so transferred shall be 
surrendered and canceled, and new cer- 
tificates therefor issued to such trustee 
or trustees in which it shall appear that 
they are issued pursuant to such agree- 
pT 


ment, and in the entry of such owner: 
ship in the proper books of such corpo 
ration that fact shall also be noted, and 
thereupon such trustee or trustees may 
vote upon the stock so transferred dur 
ing the term of such agreement. A 
duplicate of every such agreement shall 
be filed in the office of the corporation 
and at all times during business hours 
be open to inspection by any stockholder 
or his attorney.” 

We are unable to apply any rule of 
statutory construction which would ex: 
clude banking corporations from the op- 
eration of the section. Banking Law 
(Cons. Laws, chap. 2, sec. 120) pro 
vides: “The rights, powers and duties 
of stockholders of banks shall be as 
prescribed in the General Corporation 
Law and the Stock Corporation Law.” 
One of the rights and powers of a stock 
holder in a bank was the right and 
power to transfer his stock to a voting 
trustee or trustees for the purpose 0 
conveying the right to vote thereon for 
a period of not exceeding ten years. 
One of the rights and powers of every 
other stockholder was the right and 
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power to become a party to any such 
agreement. 

Voting trusts are therefore legal in 
New York only when organized and ex- 
isting under the statute for proper ends. 
Whatever the rule of the common law 
may have been, when the Legislature, 
the source of corporate power and 
authority, acts, voting trusts become 
legal when organized in conformity with 
the statute, and not otherwise. No stock 
corporations were excepted prior to the 
Amendment of 1925. Public policy, 
although an aid to the interpretation 
of ambiguous statutes, is powerless to 
create an exception when the language 
is plain and all-comprehensive. How- 
ever cogent the reasons may have been 
for not applying the voting trust statute 
to banks by reason of their peculiar 
relations with the public, it is enough 
to say that the Legislature did not rec- 
ognize such reasons as controlling. The 
trust agreement herein considered was 
therefore valid at the time it was entered 
into, viz., December 31, 1924. 

On March 12, 1925, a new public 
policy was declared by the Legislature. 
The words “This section shall not apply 
toa banking corporation” were added to 
section 50 (Laws of 1925, chap. 120). 
The only question here presented is as 
to the effect of this amendment as to 
existing valid voting trust agreements 
made by the stockholders of banking 
corporations. 

The amendatory statute is not a mere 
repealing statute. It creates a specific 
exception to the existing law. Section 
93 of the General Construction Law 
(Cons. Laws, chap. 22) provides: 

“Sec. 93. Effect of repealing statute 
upon existing rights. The repeal of a 
statute or part thereof shall not affect 
or impair any act done, offense com: 
mitted or right accruing, accrued or 
acquired or liability, penalty, forfeiture 
or punishment incurred prior to the 
time such repeal takes effect, but the 
same may be enjoyed, asserted, enforced, 
prosecuted or indicted as fully and to 
the same extent as if such repeal had 
not been effected.” 

The general object and the context of 
the language used indicate that the new 
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‘SECURE AS THE BEDROCK OF NEW YORK a 


law operates direct on existing rights by 
action as well as repeal. Section 110 
of the General Construction Law pro- 
vides: 

“Sec. 110. Application of chapter. 
This chapter is applicable to every stat: 
ute unless its general object, or the con: 
text of the language construed, or other 
provisions of law indicate that a differ: 
ent meaning or application was intended 
from that required to be given by this 
chapter.” 

It follows that no existing rights of 
stockholders or voting trustees are saved 
by force of the provisions gf»section 93 
of the General Construction Law, rela- 
tive to the effect of a repealing statute 
upon rights accrued prior to the repeal 
of a statute. Without the application 
of section 50 of the Stock Corporation 
Law to banking corporations the voting 
rights and powers of stockholders are 
defined by the General Corporation Law 
(Cons. Laws, chap. 23) and the Stock 
Corporation Law. The statutes relative 
to the question must therefore be con- 
sidered. 

A corporation organized under the 
524 


Banking Law may not issue non-voting 
shares of stock (Stock Corporation Law, 
sec. 11). 

“Unless otherwise provided in the cer’ 
tificate of incorporation or other certifi 
cate filed pursuant to law, every stock- 
holder of record of a stock corporation 
shall be entitled at every meeting of the 
corporation to one vote for every share 
of stock standing in his name on the 
books of the corporation” (Gen. Corp’n 
Law, sec. 23; Stock Corp'n Law, sec. 
47). Stockholders may vote by proxy, 
but every proxy of a stock corporation 
is revocable at the pleasure of the person 
executing it, and no officer, clerk, teller 
or bookkeeper of a corporation formed 
under or subject to the Banking Law 
shall act as proxy for any stockholder 
at any meeting of the corporation (Gen. 
Corp’n Law, sec. 26). 

“The stockholders of every bank shall 
hold an annual meeting for the election 
of directors on the second Tuesday in 
January or within ten days thereafter” 
(Banking Law, sec. 122). 

When the voting trust privilege is 
withdrawn from the stockholders of a 
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banking corporation it becomes the duty 
of the stockholders to hold an annual 
meeting, at which they alone are em- 
powered to vote, in person and by 
proxy, for the election of directors. 
After March 12, 1925, the application 
of section 50 in its original form 
ceased. No stockholder could lawfully 
transfer his stock to a voting trustee 
or trustees for the purpose of conferring 
the right to vote thereon even though 
the voting trustees were already acting 
as such for any other stockholder or 
stockholders of the bank. He could not 
so transfer his stock for the reason that 
no legislative authority existed for such 
transfer. The right and power so to 
transfer his stock rested in the provisions 
of section 50, and when the section 
ceased to be applicable, that right and 
power became non-existent. No legis- 
lative purpose to preserve existing trust 
agreements in their entirety is evidenced 
by the language of the statute. It took 
them as it found them. If it left them 
intact as they were it went no further. 
After March 12, 1925, no statute per- 
mitte! a stockholder to transfer his 


shares to a voting trust. The right of 
stockholders to transfer their shares to 
the voting trustees was an “inchoate per- 
sonal privilege to which, in a legal sense, 
one has no indefeasible vested claim” 
(Matter of Wentworth, 230 N. Y., 176, 
187). 

The effect of the amendment on the 
rights of the trustees to vote on the stock 
which had been transferred to them 
when the amendment took effect must 
next be considered. One of the elements 
of a legal voting trust agreement is the 
privilege of any stockholder to become 
a party to such agreement. The reason 
is obvious. Such agreements would be 
contrary to a sound public policy if 
their purpose or result was to array 
voting trust stockholders against non- 
voting trust stockholders so that the 
latter are not privileged to join forces 
with the former if they choose to do so. 
At least the Legislature has provided 
that it is essential to the validity of a 
voting trust agreement that any stock- 
holder may become a party thereto and 
has thus declared the public policy 
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which would uphold voting trusts other- 
wise unauthorized. 

We may, for the moment, construe the 
statute as prospective only in effect and 
operation. What is the result? A prin- 
cipal purpose of such agreement is to 
obtain the control of the bank by the 
deposit thereunder of at least a majority 
of the stock of the bank, but this purpose 
had not yet been accomplished. When 
this purpose is thwarted; when a stock- 
holder is prohibited from becoming a 
party to the agreement, the voting 
trust agreement has failed in one of its 
essential purposes. It is no longer an 
instrument of inchoate complete con- 
trol. When the right of stockholders 
outside the charmed circle to avail them- 
selves of its privileges ceases, its char- 
acter is changed. It becomes an instru- 
ment to unite those who have availed 
themselves of its privileges and exclude 
all others instead of an instrument aim. 
ing at ultimate control of a majority of 
the stock. To uphold such a trust as 
to the stock transferred to it prior to 
the amendment would be to legalize in 
part existing voting trusts which would 
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otherwise be illegal under the old stat 
ute and to prohibit all others. What- 
ever the legislative purpose may have 
been, it cannot have contemplated such 
an incongruous result. Its purpose is 
to be found in its language rather than 
in the ideas expressed in debate by the 
introducer of the bill (Woollcott v. Shu 
bert, 217 N. Y., 212, 221, 222). Essen’ 
tially the operation of the amendment 
becomes retrospective. The voting trust 
agreement must exist in its entirety or 
it ceases to be valid. It cannot exist in 
its entirety. It is, therefore, invalid in 
its entirety. 

Constitutional questions seem simple. 
The separation of the voting power 
from the beneficial ownership of stock 
of banking corporations is a matter for 
regulation by the police power of the 
state. Banking is a business affected 
with a public interest (Noble State 
Bank v. Haskell, 219 U. S., 104). Its 
nature makes it peculiarly an object of 
legislative solicitude in order that de- 
positors and stockholders may be pro 
tected and proper management by those 
responsible therefor secured according to 
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Consolidation 
Effective April 1, 1928 the Citizens National Bank 


and the Citizens Trust and Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles, will be consolidated under the name 


CITIZENS NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 


FOR 38 YEARS this bank has been an outstand- 

ing factor in the growth and development of South- 

ern California. Sound and conservative banking 

policies will be upheld in the future as in the 

past, and a strictly independent local control will 
be maintained. 


RESOURCES EXCEED $120,000,000 


CITIZENS SAtiONAL BANK 


LOS ANGELES 








legislative theories of public welfare. 
The voting trust exists by virtue of 
statute and is subject to legislative ap- 
proval for its continued existence. The 
amendment of 1925 is a declaration 
that the public welfare requires that 
stockholders in banks shall vote their 
own shares of stock in person or by 
proxy, and shall no longer separate the 
voting power from the beneficial owner- 
ship of their shares. New York says in 
substance what some other states have 
held generally in the absence of statu- 
tory regulations, i.e., that a sound 


public policy requires that the power to 
vote shares in a banking corporation 
shall be inseparable from the real owner- 
ship of each share and can be’ delegated 
only by proxy with power of revocation. 
The Legislature has decreed that it is 
to the public advantage to withhold 
from the stockholders of a banking 
corporation the privilege of membership 
in voting trusts. The purpose of the 
Legislature to correct an evil, real or 
imagined, is clearly revealed by the 
recommendation of the superintendent 
of banks to the Legislature. Whether 
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voting trust agreements as applied to 
banks are a great evil as tending to 
entrench existing officers and_ their 
policies beyond the control of the stock- 
holders, or a great benefit as tending to 
stabilize sound administration, is not for 
us to say. It is enough that they have 
an evil aspect to the legislative eye. 
Regulatory laws, reasonable character, 
designed to accomplish a_ legitimate 
public purpose and enacted to promote 
the public welfare, apply even to 
private contract rights when the public 
policy is appropriately declared and 
defined and the two confined (People 
ex rel. Durham Realty Corporation v. 
LaFetra, 230 N. Y., 429, 448). More- 
over, as the amendment merely regu- 
lates the manner in which the stock of 
a banking corporation shall be voted, 
and does not affect the property of the 
corporation or its objects, it comes with- 
in the reserved power to amend cor- 
porate charters so as to regulate methods 
of administration and details of pro 
cedure in the interest of the public and 


of all concerned (Lord v. Equitable Life 
Assur. Soc’y, 194 N. Y., 212). Nor 
can it be said that the trustees have 
acquired any property interest under 
the voting trust agreement of which 
they are deprived by the statute. The 
trustees exercise certain voting powers, 
not for their own benefit, but for the 
benefit of the stockholders and the cor- 
poration. They have no beneficial in- 
terest in the stock, and thus their right 
or interest lacks those elements of 
ownership which are so associated in 
our minds with the idea of property as 
to be beyond the legislative power or 
control (Metcalfe v. Union Trust Co., 
181 N. Y., 39, 44). 

Whatever line of attack on legislative 
power is taken the assault is turned back 
by numerous decisions on the subject. 

The orders of the Special Term and 
the Appellate Division should be re- 
versed and petitioner's motion for a 
new election granted, with costs in all 
courts and $10 costs of motion. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL REPORT 


twenty-third annual report, cover- 
ing operations during the year 
1927, showed gross sales for the year 
amounted to $271,502,891 as compared 


B event Steel Corporation's 


with $304,361,805 for 1926. After 
providing $13,096,496 for depreciation 
and depletion, net income amounted to 
$15,826,142 as compared with $20,246,- 
167 for the preceding vear. Surplus 
after preferred dividends of $6,790,000 
amounted to $9,036,142, equivalent to 
$5.02 per share on the common stock 
as compared with $7.48 in 1926. 

The consolidated balance sheet as of 
December 31, 1927, shows current assets 
of $152,734,606 as against current lia- 
bilitzies of $30,471,639. Current assets 
include $47,796,249 in cash and United 
States Government securities and $67,- 
695,369 in inventories. 

Unfilled orders on December 31, 
1927, amounted to $58,609,006 as com- 


pared with $49,912,796 at the end of 
the preceding year. The value of orders 
booked during the year aggregated 
$280,199,101 as compared with $283, 
707,678 for the year 1926. 

Cash expenditures for additions and 
improvements to properties during the 
year totaled $30,530,306. Construction 
authorized and in progress at the end 
of the year totaled $13,850,000. The 
report points out that upon completion 
of construction now in progress Beth- 
lehem Steel Corporation will have ex- 
pended for additions and improvements 
to property since January 1, 1923, more 
than $150,000,000, principally to reduce 
costs of production by modernizing por’ 
tions of plants recently acquired or to 
provide additional facilities for the 
manufacture of finished steel products 
at certain plants where existing facilities 
were insufficient to utilize fully the steel 
ingot capacities. 
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THE ECONOMIC POSITION AND PROSPECTS 
OF AUSTRIA 


By Pau M. ATKINS 


broadcast to the effect that Austria 
is too small and unbalanced a state 
to make it possible for it ever to enjoy 
the normal life of an independent na- 
tion. It will be found in most cases that 
such assertions have had their origin, 
directly or indirectly, in the propaganda 
of those persons who have been in- 
terested in bringing about a political 
union between Germany and Austria. 
In spite of the fact that most of the per- 
sons who have been busy publishing 
these allegations may be considered as 
the friends of Austria, in many respects 
their efforts have done that country far 
more harm than good. There is little 
prospect that any attempt to bring about 
such a union will be crowned with suc- 
cess, but it is perfectly evident that the 
frequent repetitions of the economic in- 
suficiency of Austria as an independent 
state have distinctly harmed the credit 
position of that country in the United 
States and have aided in keeping the 
market price of securities originating in 
Austria below their real value. It may, 
perhaps, be an act of real friendship to 
Austria as well as a suggestion of bene- 
fit to the American investor to present 
a few facts which will show that coun- 
try in a distinctly different light. 
Probably the best way to visualize this 
situation to the normal American, es 
pecially to the average American in- 
vestor, is to make a comparison of cer- 
tain essential details between Austria 
and Switzerland. In financial circles, at 
least, there can be no question about the 
economic position of the latter country. 
It was one of the first of the European 
countries to restore its foreign exchange 
to par and stabilize it. Zurich shares 
with Amsterdam at present the position 
of the principal capital center on the 
Continent and usually the lowest re- 
discount rate. There are few people 
who are in any way concerned with the 
economic position and prosperity of 
Switzerland, which is generally conceded 


Troi have been many statements 


as being one of the most progressive and 
stable of the nations of Europe. It is 
significant, therefore, to find that in 
many respects the situation of Austria 
is even more favorable than that of 
Switzerland. 


TWICE AS LARGE AS SWITZERLAND 


In the first place, in area, Austria, 
with some 32,370 square miles of ter- 
ritory, is more than twice as large as 
Switzerland, which has approximately 
15,950 square miles. In fact, Austria is 
far from being the smallest country in 
Europe, Belgium, the Netherlands, Den- 
mark, Latvia, Esthonia and Lithuania, as 
well as Switzerland, possessing less ter- 
ritory. It is evident, therefore, that it 
is not because the area of the country is 
too small that Austria must be consid- 
ered doomed as a nation. 

When consideration is given to the 
population it will be found that Austria 
has, according to the latest official cen- 
sus, some 6,423,000 inhabitants and 
Switzerland about 3,888,000. In other 
words, Austria has a little more than 65 
per cent. greater population than Swit- 
zerland. It also exceeds Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Bulgaria, Greece and Portu- 
gal and is only a little smaller than the 
Netherlands and Hungary. Evidently 
if these nations have a sufficiently large 
number of inhabitants to justify an in- 
dependent existence, and several of these 
nations have proved their right to live 
from every point of view, there appears 
to be no reason to fear for the future of 
Austria. 

From the foregoing figures it is evi- 
dent that the density of population is 
not as great as that of Switzerland. 
With 198.5 persons per square mile it 
is less than that of Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Great Britain, Germany, Italy, 
Czechoslovakia or Hungary. Certainly 
if Switzerland is not over-populated it 
cannot be said that Austria has, as yet, 
too many inhabitants. 
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It has frequently been observed that 
Vienna is far too large a city for the 
surrounding country and the analogy has 
been employed that Austria is like a 
child suffering from malnutrition, whose 
head is far too large and heavy for its 
feeble body. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, statistics indicate that in spite of 
the fact that Switzerland has no city 
comparable with Vienna, the percentage 
of urban population in Switzerland is 
greater than it is in Austria. Insofar 
as distribution of population between 
the city and country is concerned, it 
does not make any great difference 
whether the urban population is concen- 
trated in a few large centers or divided 
among a greater number of smaller 
ones. 

It is also generally believed that the 
agricultural possibilities are far too 
limited to make it possible for the rural 
sections to feed the cities. Austria im- 
ports foodstuffs and probably always 
will import them. At the same time 
she is far better off in this respect than 


$$. 


is Switzerland, for over 25 per cent. of 
the land is arable in Austria as against 
only about 20 per cent. in Switzerland, 
More significant from this point of view 
is the agricultural output of these two 
countries, which is given in the table on 
the following page. 

The agricultural strength of Austria 
compared with that of Switzerland, as 
shown by these statistics, is perfectly 
overwhelming and the prospects at pres- 
ent are that it will tend to increase 
rather than to decrease. 


AUSTRIA’S MINERAL RESOURCES 


When mineral resources are con 
sidered it will be found that the ad- 
vantage is even more in favor of Aus 
tria than in the case of agriculture. 
Whereas Switzerland has almost no min- 
eral production except building stone, 
Austria possesses not only ample sup 
plies of this material but produces, in 
addition, large quantities of lignite and 
iron ore. While lignite is not as satis 
factory a fuel as is good coal, it may be 
substituted for the latter to good ad- 
vantage in many instances. In 1925 the 
output substantially exceeded 3,000,000 
tons. In the famous “iron mountain” 
Austria possesses a large reserve of that 
essential ore and the annual production 
is practically adequate for her demands 
for iron. Switzerland is practically en- 
tirely lacking in both of these minerals. 

When considering Switzerland's lack 
of fuel, it is common to think of her 
enormous resources of potential hydro 
electric power, which is now in process 
of development, and of the possibilities 
of substituting it for the use of coal for 
many purposes, especially in the case of 
the railroads. There is no question 
about the abundance or value of this 
resource, but it must be remembered 
that Austria has potential hydro-electric 
energy in almost as large measure as has 
Switzerland. Whether the total amount 
is as large or not is of small import, 
since both countries have more than they 
can develop and utilize for many years 
to come. Hydroelectric development 1s 
further advanced at present in Switzer’ 
land than it is in Austria but it is being 
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pushed forward rapidly in the latter 
country. It is expected that a new 
government loan will soon be floated to 
make possible the production of hydro- 
electric energy in Austria on a much 


AGRICULTURAL OUTPUT, 1925 
(In bushels) 


Switzerland 
5,324,000 
1,642,000 

553,000 
2,694,000 


larger scale than ever before and that 
it will be utilized largely for the rail- 
roads, practically all of which will 
eventually be electrified. It is reported 
that the League of Nations has already 
sanctioned this loan. In respect to 
hydro-electric potentiality, Austria is 
quite on a par with Switzerland. 

It is well recognized that one of the 
principal sources of Swiss wealth is 
found in her beautiful scenery, which 
yearly attracts thousands of tourists 
within her borders, where they spend 
millions of dollars. This is one of the 
most valuable “invisible” exports which 
a country can have, for it enables it to 
“export” services while still retaining 
her population within her own frontiers. 
It must be frankly admitted, of course, 
that Austria has not as yet attained the 
position in this respect held by Switzer- 
land. The future, however, will un- 


doubtedly see a rapid and extensive 
growth of the tourist industry in Aus 
tria. In the Tyrolean Alps, Austria 
possesses mountain scenery that is in 
every way comparable with that offered 


Ratio of 
Austrian 
to Swiss 
Austria Output 
11,608,000 218.0 
23,549,000 1,434.0 
10,229,000 1,855.0 
31,496,000 1,169.0 
4,711,000 
84,678,000 


by the Bernese Alps. Anyone who has 
taken the trip from the Swiss frontier 
to Vienna by way of Innsbruck and 
Selzthal under decent weather conditions 
will always remember it as one of the 
most glorious of his experience. 

In the days of the old Austro- 
Hungarian Empire tourists were not en- 
couraged to come into the country; the 
lamentable conditions attendant upon 
the Hapsburg rule would have been too 
evident. Hence the scenic beauties were 
not advertised and exploited as was 
done in the case of Switzerland. The 
present Austrian government, however, 
has recognized the value of this traffic 
and has taken steps to promote it as far 
as possible. It will not be surprising if 
within a very few years Austria is 
scarcely less well known than Switzer- 
land as a tourist center. 

Another source of national income to 
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CORRESPONDENT BANKS 
NEARLY a century’s accumulated experience and conservative pro- 
gress have qualified the Westminster Bank to offer its characteristic 
services as a London correspondent to foreign banking establish- 
ments. It functions through a system of over gooof its own branches 
in England and representation in every banking town in the world, 
and is amply equipped (as are the Paris and Brussels offices of 
the Westminster Foreign Bank) for specialised service in credits, 
collections, exchange, and all the ramifications of commercial 
finance. Banking houses wishing to establish a London 
connection are invited to communicate 
with the Manager 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


FOREIGN BRANCH: 82 CORNHILL, LONDON, or 


New York Representative: C. M. Parker, 68 William St. 
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Switzerland for many years has been the 
transit trafic which has passed across 
her territory, especially from north to 
south and vice versa. The wonderful 
tunnels which have been driven through 
the Alps have greatly facilitated this 
trafic. It must not be forgotten that 
the most natural route for such traffic 
to follow is through the Brenner Pass 
and across Austria. Much freight al- 
ready follows that course and the volume 
is steadily growing. Austria is a keen 
rival of Switzerland in this respect and 
like the latter country derives consider- 
able revenue from this traffic. 


REPAIRING FINANCIAL PRESTIGE 


In one of the earlier paragraphs of 
this article reference was made to the 
established position of the financial mar- 
kets in Switzerland. In the years which 
preceded the war Vienna was one of the 
banking centers of the Continent. Due 
to the disruption of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire and the financial de- 
bacle which followed, much of this posi- 
tion was lost. During the last few years, 
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however, Vienna has regained much of 
her financial prestige and it may be con’ 
fidently expected that within a compara- 
tively short time Vienna will be one of 
the great financial centers of Europe. 
Her bankers know central Europe and 
the Balkans better than any others. Her 
banks possess a trained personnel ac’ 
customed to the business traditions and 
methods of this region and they have 
retained many of their long established 
connections. Moreover, contrary to 
American practice but quite in accord 
with long established European customs 
as followed by British, French, Dutch, 
Swiss and German banks as well as Aus 
trian, these Austrian banks hold large 
stock interests, not only in industries 
established on Austrian soil but in the 
succession states as well. As economic 
prosperity has increased in these coun 
tries the banks have benefited not only 
from greater dividends but also from 
regular banking business which these 
connections bring them. It will not be 
long before Vienna will be a serious 
financial rival of Zurich and Amster’ 
dam. 
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The economic progress which Austria 
has been making during the last few 
years is shown in a variety of different 
ways. Perhaps the best single index is 
found in the stability of its foreign ex- 
change. The stability figures for the last 
few years as compared with those of 
Switzerland are given in the following 


table: 


STABILITY OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Year Switzerland Austria 
1923 90.7 100.0 
1924 88.5 100.0 
1925 98.9 99.7 
1926 99.3 99.5 
1927 99.3 100.0 


It is evident from these data that the 
stability of foreign exchange has been 
greater in Austria during the last five 


years than it has in Switzerland. Such 
facts as these are most encouraging in- 
dications for the future of Austria. 

The situation outlined in the fore- 
going paragraphs is of significance to the 
American investor. Instead of being a 
poor, miserable country, eking out a 
precarious existence due to the suffer- 
ance of other nations, Austria is a coun- 
try with considerable resources, which 
has made marked progress the last few 
years and may well look forward with 
confidence to the future. Few people 
have recognized the real value of Aus- 
trian securities, which can now be pur- 
chased at prices which are distinctly at- 
tractive. Sooner or later the real facts 
in regard to this country will become 
more generally known and due consid- 
eration will be accorded the strength of 
her credit position. 
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THE FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
SITUATION ABROAD 


By WILLIAM Hayes 


Under this heading each month current political, financial and economic events abroad 
are summarized for the benefit of the busy bank executive who would’ keep himself informed 
about foreign affairs without the expenditure of time necessary to examine the data from 
which these articles are prepared. 


STEAMER might have been seen 
in New York harbor on Feb- 


ruary 21, unloading carefully 
twenty casks. The unloading was vigi- 
lantly watched by an armed guard, 
for the casks contained gold. Ten of 
the casks were swiftly transported, in 
armored cars, to the vaults of the 
Equitable Trust Company. The re- 
mainder went to the Chase National 
Bank. 

The Soviet Republic had shipped 
$5,200,000 of its hoard of gold to the 
United States “to facilitate trade financ- 
ing between the two countries.” But 
it was not destined to fulfil its purpose. 

For the United States Assay Office 
refused to assay the gold and_accept it 
for use as specie. Seven years ago the 
United States Government placed an 
embargo on Russian gold. So far as the 
United States Government is concerned, 
the Soviet Republic does not exist. It 
has never been recognized, diplomati- 
cally. Hence the assay office, a branch 
of the Government, cannot accept the 
title of the Soviet Republic to the gold 
as a valid title. 

The assay office offered to take the 


gold if the Equitable Trust Company 
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and the Chase National Bank would 
guarantee the title. But this they re- 
fused to do. They were acting only 
as agents, they said. 

It took the assay office almost two 
weeks to make up its mind definitely 
on this point. In the meantime the 
Bank of France had an_ inspiration. 
Here was a chance to recover some of 
the gold it lost in the Russian Revolu- 
tion. 

So on March 10, the Bank of France 
startled the New York financial district 
by bring'ng suit for this $5,200,000 as 
its own property. 

The suit is curious in that it is not 
an action against the Soviet Republic. 
The Soviet, having no legal standing in 
the United States, cannot sue, nor can 
it be sued. This action, then, is simply 
an action on the part of the Bank of 
France to recover stolen property. 

In 1917, just before the Russian 
Revolution, the Bank of France, so the 
action says, placed $5,200,000 in the 
vaults of the Russian State Bank, for 
safekeeping. The gold was to be re 
turned on demand. Demand has since 
been made, but the gold has not been 
returned. That same gold, says the 
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action, is now stored in the vaults of 
the Equitable Trust Company and the 
Chase National Bank. The Bank of 
France demands its return as stolen 
property. 

The whole case, then, hinges on the 
question of whether the Bank of France 
can prove that the gold is the identical 
gold that was deposited in the Russian 
State Bank in 1917. Only a trial will 
determine this. 

In the meantime, however, the Soviet 
Republic stands to lose about $300,000 
in interest, for it will be about a year 
before the case can be judicially deter- 
mined. 


BORROWING FROM PETER TO PAY PAUL 


Greece and the United States World 
War Foreign Debt Funding Commission 
have reached an agreement on Greece's 
war debt to the United States. 

During the war, the United States, 
Great Britain and France jointly agreed 
to loan Greece 750,000,000 francs— 
around $150,000,000. The United 
States actually did place $48,000,000 
to the credit of the Greek government, 
but Greece had used only a little more 
than $18,000,000 of this amount when 
the war ended. The remainder of the 
credit was then withdrawn. 

When the Greek representatives 
met with the funding commission last 
summer, they contended that before 
Greece funded the $18,000,000 the 
United States was morally bound to 
lend her the rest of the money agreed 
upon during the war. In other words, 
in order to get a repayment of $18,000,- 
000, it was demanded that the United 
States first advance $32,000,000 more 
to Greece. It was not possible to reach 
any agreement at that time. 

Since then, however, both sides have 
made some concessions. 

By the new agreement Greece agrees 
to make an immediate cash payment of 
$2922. This will reduce her war debt 
to $18,125,000, which will be paid off 
over the usual period of sixty-two years, 


with interest at a little over 2% per 
cent. 
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A Typical New Orleans Mahogany Mill 
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Genuine Mahogany 


Genuine manogany is imported 
from Mexico, Central America, the 
West Indies and the North coast of 
South America. 

Eighty percent of all the genuine 
mahogany imported into the United 
States comes through the Port of 
New Orleans, and sixty percent of 
all mahogany exports are handled 
through this port. 


Hibernia Bank ¢& Trust Co. 
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In return for this agreement, the 
United States is to loan Greece an 
additional $12,167,000, at 4 per cent., 
payable in twenty years. This amount, 
it is said, brings the amount actually 
advanced to Greece by the United 
States on a par with the amount 
advanced to her by Great Britain. 

This new loan cancels the “unused 
credit” of around $32,000,000 to which 
Greece felt she had a moral claim. The 
$12,167,000 is to be used exclusively 
by the Greek Refugee Settlement Com- 
mission. 

This plan has been approved by the 
Greek Chamber of Deputies and by 
the United States World War Foreign 
Debt Funding Commission. It has been 
submitted to the House of Represen- 
tatives for approval, and has been favor- 
ably reported by the Ways and Means 
Committee. However, there is con- 
siderable opposition to the agreement 
in the House, because of the proposal 
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to advance the addition $12,167,000 to 
Greece. 


MOTHER INDIA REFUSES NEW-FANGLED 
BANK 


India must wait another year or sc 
for a central bank organized on modern 
principles. 

In October, in these columns, the 
way in which the opposition emascu- 
lated the government bill for a reserve 
bank was detailed. The bill was then 
dropped. 

After several months, during which 
it had a chance to confer with the 
India Office in London, the government 
recently introduced a new bank bill into 
the Indian Assembly. 

The new bill incorporated most of 
the changes which the opposition had 
demanded in the old bill, but not in 
the same way. For example, it spread 
the control of the bank over all sections 
of India, but it made careful provision 
so that this control would not be po- 
litical control. 

But directly the new bill was intro 
duced, it was thrown out again, on the 
technical ground that the former bill 
is still on the books. 

Disgusted, the government took up 
the old bill once more, and tried to 
have it passed, hoping that the Council 
of State (the Indian upper house) would 
change it back to sound principles be- 
fore its actual enactment into law. 

Even that was prevented. For when 
a vote was taken on the clause in the 
bill which deals with the appointment 
of directors, the government was again 
defeated. 
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The government is through now. It 
will not take up the old bill again. 
It will be left on the order of business 
until, by simple passage of time, it 
dies. Then—probably not before next 
winter—a new bill will be introduced. 

Thus, India must do without a 
modern banking system for another 
year. More’s the pity, for India is 
among the countries most in need of 
such a system. Yet there is no other 
course open, for the government is 
obviously unwilling to pass a banking 
bill which is unsound. 

After all, it took almost six years to 
get a satisfactory Federal Reserve Act 
passed in the United States, which likes 
to consider itself an advanced nation. 


LOST—-SOME GOLD 


A freight sling, carrying several casks, 
swung from the wharf to the hold of 
the Steamer Roma. It came back empty, 
was filled again and lowered into the 
holds. The Roma was loading gold for 
Italy. 

Then, suddenly the netting gave 
way, just as the sling was over the 
narrow gap of water between the 
steamer and the wharf. In the twin 
kling of an eye two kegs—$100,000— 
were at the bottom of the Hudson 
River. Another hung precariously, but 
the sling was above the steamer before 
it fell. 

Divers were sent for. With long 
iron rods they prodded about in the 
thick, oozy mud on the river bottom, 
pumped water into it, washed out holes 
in quest of the missing kegs. Six feet 
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ars to below they finally found one keg. But seven days $31,533,940 was exported 
re Act the other could not be located. —to Germany, Brazil, Uruguay and 
h likes Next day a giant steam scoop the Argentine. One day’s shipments 


tion. appeared on the scene. It started reached almost $20,000,000. 

patiently to bring the whole bottom In the next few days another ship- 
of the river up on a dredging barge ment of $12,000,000 went to France, 
for examination. Over 120 cubic yards and still more shipments were in pros 
of the slimy black mud had been so _ pect as this was written. 


casks, . 

; examined before the scoop emerged with 
old of . 
sae the keg tucked in a corner of its mouth, GREAT BRITAIN 
i fe like the stub of a cheroot in the lips of 


a smoker. Washington’s Birthday was not a 
In short, gold is being exported from . holiday in London. Quite the contrary. 
the United States in considerable quan- Long before the stock exchange opened 


Id for 


gave tity again. there were crowds in the streets of the 
er the , Due to heavy imports of gold from “City.” 
nthe Canada, the net export of gold from Courtauld’s, Limited, the artificial 
twin- the United States in January was only silk company, had announced its earn- 
000— $13,766,000. February was a short ings. It paid a 25 per cent. dividend, 
[udson month, and besides there was the large with a 100 per cent. scrip bonus, and 
y, but import of gold from Russia mentioned there was a rush to buy the stock. 
before above. Nevertheless, there was a net There resulted a scene which was 
export of $10,712,000 of gold in “among the wildest in the history of 
long February. the ‘Old Lady of Threadneedle Street,’ 
n the In March, however, the rapid out- who has been on the job in the same 
ottom, flow of gold, which occasioned so place of business for 234 years. Habitues 


- holes much comment in the closing months of the exchange could find a parallel 
x feet of 1927, was resumed. In the first only in the great Kafir boom in the 
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nineties.” It gave fresh stimulus to the 
speculative enthusiasm in London. 

The stock market seems to be dis- 
counting better business in Great Britain. 
And there are indications of improve- 
ment. Production is holding steady, 
though it is below 1927 figures. Un- 
employment continues the slow decline 
begun two months ago. Bank clearings 
are increasing. 

The investment market is active and, 
in spite of a record volume of new loans, 
sterling continues above par. The offer- 
ings of new securities in the first two 
months of 1928 were larger than in any 
similar period since 1922. Nor does the 
appetite of the public for new securities 
seem near satiated. 

Almost ten years ago the Cunliffe 
Committee made recommendations for 
the reconstruction of British finances 
after the war. Among them was the 
suggestion that the banks should publish 
more details of their operations in their 
balance sheets. 

This year, for the first time, one of 
the banks acted on this recommendation. 
Lloyds Bank separated the account 


which it had formerly carried as “bills 
of exchange” into three items, “treasury 
bills,” “British bills of exchange” and 
“colonial and foreign bills of exchange.” 
It also reported “advances to customers 
and other accounts” as three. different 
items, “advances to customers,” “items 
in transit,” and “other assets and 
accounts.” 

This separation of assets of only one 
bank is not of much actual value. Its 
significance lies in the fact that it is a 
beginning. It encouraged other banks. 
Soon afterward, the reports of Martins 
Bank and of the National Bank of 
Australasia appeared with their items 
detailed in the same way. 

There seems to be reason to hope that 
these details will soon be available in all 
the British bank balance sheets. Thus 
another step will be taken toward mak- 
ing available the statistics on which a 
rational credit and currency policy for 
Britain can be formulated. 


GERMANY 


Ever since the inauguration of the 
Dawes Plan, the world has been pa- 
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tiently waiting for Germany to get on 
her feet and resume her pre-war posi- 
tion as a country with an export 
balance. Last year there were some 
signs that this was being accomplished. 
The 1925 import balance of 3,663,237,- 
000 marks was reduced in 1926 to 
141,945,000. 

But 1927 returns are worse instead of 
better. In place of the expected small 
export balance, the year shows imports 
of 14,143,000,000 marks and exports of 
10,219,000,000 marks, making an import 
balance of 3,924,000,000 marks. 

This is the more surprising since the 
year 1927 was a good one for German 
business. The German bank reports 
that have been made public to date re- 
flect the improved business by moderate 
increases in profits. For example: 


Net Profits 
1927 
(marks) 
13,072,584 


Net Profits 
1926 
(marks) 


11,911,108 


Bank 
Dresdner Bank.... 
Commerz und 
Privatbank 
Prussian State Bank 
Bayerische Vereins- 


bank 
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10,208,467 
5,139,077 


8,049,687 
4,004,950 


3,300,646 3,255,984 





After a slight recession, trade and 
industry seem to be increasing again in 
Germany. The advance, however, was 
threatened in February by the demands 
of metal workers for an increase in pay. 
Living costs have advanced almost 5 pet 
cent. in Germany during the last year 
and the workers asked for an increase 
of fifteen pfennigs per hour in wages 
to cover this. The demand was re- 
fused. A mediator was appointed, who 
awarded the workmen an increase of 
five pfennigs per hour. They spurned 
this and a_ strike of 80,000 men 
threatened, until the government for’ 
bade it, ordering the workers to accept 
the award of the mediator and return 
to work. 

German iron and steel companies 
report large orders and production in 
excess of 1927. Textile industries are 
also well employed. The number of 
people out of work has declined slightly 
since the end of January. 

Germany is still hampered by lack of 
investment capital, though short-term 
money is abundant at 6 per cent. Two 
big loans—of the dye trust for 250,’ 
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000,000 marks and of the railway cor- 
poration for 200,000,000 marks—were 
able to be sold only by making them 
payable in instalments. Even then they 
exhausted the capital of the country. 

Obviously if Germany wants to con- 
tinue to expand her plant so rapidly 
and loan another 300,000,000 marks to 
the Soviet Republic (as she has been 
asked to do) she must borrow again 
abroad. She is already doing so, and 
the attacks on Dr. Schacht’s anti- 
foreign loan policy are being renewed. 

During the month the Internationale 
Handelsbank, Berlin, absorbed the Nor- 
dische Bank, Berlin, increasing its capital 
from £150,000 to £350,000 for that 
purpose. 


FRANCE 


M. Rist, deputy governor of the Bank 
of France, and M. Quesnay, a financial 
expert of the bank, stepped down the 
gangplank of the Ile de France in New 


York on March 13. They had come 
to visit Benjamin Strong, governor of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


The real purpose of their visit is not 
definitely known. Some believe it is to 
lay plans for French stabilization; others 
say it is to arrange for further shipments 
of gold to France. 

The latter seems the more likely. 
For M. Poincare still insists that the 
franc will not be stabilized soon. But 
he has had the French legislature repeal 
the tax of 2 per cent. on imports of gold 
into France. 

This makes it possible for France to 
transfer into the country some of the 
$1,500,000,000 reserve that she has 
built up abroad during the last year. 

And she is doing so, with dispatch. 
At the beginning of March shipments 
began to go forward from New York 
at the rate of about $10,000,000 per 
week. France is also importing gold 
from London, from her supply there. 

Unfortunately all the gold so im- 
ported is being included in the return 
of the Bank of France under that 
blanket item “sundries assets,” which 
makes it difficult to ascertain the total 
amount imported. 

Business seems to be picking up a bit 
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in France. Prices are rising and un- 
employment is declining. At the end 
of the first week in March the num- 
ber of unemployed was reported at 
around 14,000. France is getting ready 
for the 1928 crop of tourists. 

Perhaps it was for them that she 
designated the new fifty-franc note that 
was issued in January. For the tattered, 
dirty, worn currency is a constant source 
of annoyance to the American tourist. 
It is also a source of wonder how the 
French prevent counterfeiting of these 
notes, which seem to be simply printed 
on ordinary paper. 

Evidently the new note is intended to 
afford a better protection, for it is 
printed in four colors. 


ITALY 


Italy has now the following results 
to show for her stabilization of the lire: 

1. No current debt of the govern- 
ment to the Bank of Italy. In revaluing 
the gold and foreign exchange assets of 
the bank on the basis of the new lire, 
these assets grew from 2,901,906,000 lire 
to 12,105,640,000 lire. Since the in- 
crease was due as much to the govern: 
ment as to the bank itself, 4,117,148,000 
lire of this was appropriated to extin- 
guish the item “advances to the 
treasury.” 

2. An import balance of 4,759,000,- 
000 lire in 1927 as against an import 
balance of 7,214,000,000 lire in 1926. 
The change was due almost entirely to 
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the fall of prices, both external and in- 
— due to the appreciation of the 
ire. 

3. A decrease in the profits of the 
Bank of Italy from 87,000,000 lire in 
1926 to 58,000,000 lire in 1927. 

4. A reduction of the discount rate 
of the Bank of Italy on March 5 from 
7 to 64 per cent. This was the first 
change in the Italian bank rate since 
June 18, 1925. 

5. A foreign loans committee com: 
posed of the Finance Minister, the Min- 
ister of National Economy, the Director 
of the Bank of Italy, the Director Gen- 
eral of the Treasury and a director of 
the Institute of International Exchange. 
All foreign loans must be approved by 
this committee. To date they have 
limited their approval to loans for pro 
ductive purposes of national importance. 
Loans to cities or communities have been 
refused. 


BELGIUM 


The details of the absorption by the 
Societe Generale de Belgique of the 
Banque d’Outremer are now available. 
The merger makes the Societe Generale 
even more paramount in Belgian bank- 
ing than before and gives it control of 
90 per cent. of the Belgian colonial en- 
terprises. 

The Societe Generale had, prior to the 
merger, two classes of stock—100,000 
“actions” of 1000 francs each and 100, 
000 “parts” of no par value. 
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The new bank will have but one class 
of stock, consisting of 320,000 “parts.” 
Eight thousand of the 212,000 new 
“parts” will be exchanged for the former 
“actions” at the rate of two “parts” for 
each twenty-five “actions.” 

Then 108,000 “parts” will be offered 
to the old holders of stock of the bank, 
for subscription, presumably at par. 

This done, there will be 104,000 new 
“parts” remaining. They will be issued 
to the stockholders of the Banque 
dOutremer, four “parts” for each nine 
shares of the Banque d’Outremer stock. 

The par value of the “parts” has been 
fxed at 1250 francs each. The total 
capital of the new Societe Generale, 
then, will amount to 400,000,000 francs 
—around $12,000,000. 

The Banque Generale Belge has ab- 
sorbed the Compagnie Financiere Ameri- 
cano Belge, increasing its stock from 
100,000,000 francs to 200,000,000 
francs for the purpose. One hundred 
thousand of the new shares were used 
to pay the stockholders of the Com- 
pagnie Financiere for their stock. 

The other 100,000 shares were offered 
to the old shareholders, for subscription 
at 550 francs per share. 

Business in Belgium is calm and 
rather dull. The money market is easy 
and rates low. In many ways, busi- 
ness conditions in Belgium are similar 
to conditions in the United States. 


SPAIN 


Spain is practically the only country 
in the world which reports business as 
excellent.” Bank clearings are at rec- 


ord heights, as are also automobile regis- 
trations. Money is easy at around 4! 
per cent. 

How much the government's finances 
have improved during the last year is 
indicated by the ease with which it bor- 
rowed 500,000,000 pesetas at 4!/2 per 
cent. in February. The loan was four 
times oversubscribed. 

The permanent debt of the govern- 
ment, which now totals 18,700,000,000 
pesetas and bears interest at 4 per cent., 
is beginning to be felt a heavy burden. 
Methods of converting it into a debt 
with a maturity date are being con- 
sidered. 

The tentative plan is to offer the 
present holders a nominal sum in cash 
and new bonds with the same face value, 
but with a maturity date and bearing 
3.4 per cent. interest, in exchange for 
the old bonds without maturity date. 

The amount necessary for the amorti- 
zation of this debt is expected to be pro 
vided by the budget surpluses. The 1928 
budget forecasts a surplus for the first 
time in several years. 


NORWAY 


The Bank of Norway raised its dis- 
count rate on February 2 from 5 to 6 
per cent. The reason it offered in its 
“Monthly Report” for this advance is 
among the most curious we have seen. 


Says the bank: 


“The increase was the inevitable con- 
sequence of a situation where deposits 
were withdrawn from the banks and 
transformed into investments yielding 
higher interest. An adjustment became 
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imperative to bring about a more ra- 
tional distribution of the funds, and the 
bank rate, which has been kept at a 
level as low as possible in the interest 
of the economic life, had to be raised in 
order to correspond to the position of 
the market. The rise in the bank rate 
was followed by a rise of 1 per cent. in 
the deposit rates of the joint stock and 
savings banks and the purpose of the 
increase was thus served.” 


Norwegian private banks had a fairly 
good year. Of those which have re- 
ported to date, two paid dividends of 
10 per cent., four paid 8 per cent., two 
paid 7 per cent., four more paid 6 per 
cent., seven 5 per cent., three 4 per cent., 
one bank 3.3 per cent., and one 3 per 
cent. Five banks declared no dividends. 

The government recently completed 
arrangements for a $30,000,000 loan to 
be floated in New York. 


SWEDEN 


In spite of the reduction of the Swed- 
ish bank rate in January to 32 per 
cent., money remains easy in that coun- 
try and the gold reserve steadily ‘in- 
creases. The constant labor conflicts 
have hampered industry considerably 
and have prevented as much use of the 
available credit resources as might pos- 
sibly have been made. 


ESTONIA 


Having got her new monetary system 
(described briefly in these columns in 
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February) under way, the Bank of Es 
tonia proceeded to reduce its discount 
rate from 8 per cent. to 7/7 per cent. 
on February 2. This was the first change 
in the bank rate since October 1, 1926. 
It illustrates how prolonged has been 
Estonia’s financial crisis. 


LATVIA 


At about the same time that the Bank 
of Estonia lowered its rate, the Bank 
of Latvia did likewise, reducing its rate 
from 7 per cent. to 6 per cent. This 
reduction had a string to it. Banks re- 
discounting bills at this rate must agree 
not to charge more than 11 per cent. to 
their customers for loans. 


AUSTRIA 


A person walking along the lovely 
Ringstrasse in Vienna, past the stock 
exchange, will now be able to hear shrill 
feminine voices as well as the bellowing 
bass, shouting prices. 

For Mrs. Franziska Ahbarth and Mrs. 
Giudita Gentilomo have been admitted 
as members—the first women to be ad’ 
mitted to any Austrian stock exchange. 

It reminds Americans that in Austria 
in many ways the women have attaine 
more nearly to masculine freedom than 
in the United States. For where in the 
United States can one see (as the writer 
saw in the Viener Bankverien last sum 
mer) a bank stenographer puffing away 
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Business in Austria is fairly good, but 
it has not been active enough to utilize 
all the credit available. The bill hold- 
ings of the Austrian National Bank have 
been declining steadily. Therefore, on 
January 28, the bank reduced its dis- 
count rate from 62 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Loans, however, are still being 
paid off rather than new ones contracted. 

Better demand is reported for iron 
and steel products, machine tools, hard- 


ware, electric equipment, paper, lumber, 


cement, porcelain, railway equipment 
and textiles. As a consequence the num- 
ber of unemployed is increasing less 
rapidly, and may be expected to decline 
if this business continues, as is prophe- 
sied, for the next six months, and par- 
ticularly if Austria gets the $100,000,- 
000 loan for which she is now negotiat- 
ing for the improvement of her railways 
and telegraph and telephone system. 

It is unfortunate that the negotiations 
for such a loan should coincide with the 
announcement that public expenses in 
1927 exceeded revenues, leaving a small 
deficit; and the further announcement 
that Austria’s import balance of trade 
is still growing. 


HUNGARY 


The Hungarian National Bank has 
declared a dividend of 11 per cent. for 
the year 1927 and has carried 3,000,000 
pengoes to its reserve fund. The re- 
serve is now about 20 per cent. of the 
capital of the bank. 

Interest rates are high in Hungary. 
Banks offer 4% to 5% per cent. in- 


terest for demand deposits, and 6 to 
64 per cent. for three months’ time de- 
posits. The rate for loans, taking the 
country as a whole, is from 10 to 12 
per cent. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Yugoslavia is negotiating with an 
Anglo-American syndicate for a loan of 
$250,000,000 to stabilize the dinar and 
to develop the port of Cattaro into a 
modern port, naval base and railroad 
terminal. 

There are, evidently, unusual difficul- 
ties about this loan. It has been under 
negotiation for several months. Twice 
it has been reported agreed upon. The 
first announcement that the agreement 
had been signed was published on Febru’ 
ary 7. On March 8 it was again an- 
nounced that the agreement had been 
signed, and many of the details of the 
loan were given. On March 10, Blair 
& Company denied that the loan had 
been signed, but said that “it is likely 
to be completed some time this year.” 


RUMANIA 


The Banque Chrissoveloni, Bucharest, 
has closed its New York agency. Hence- 
forth its New York business will be car- 
ried on by its representative, Radu Iri- 
mescu, formerly manager of its New 
York agency. 

The bank has been operating this 
agency for seven years, and has “earned 
its keep,” but the New York laws do 
not allow foreign banking agencies many 
privileges, so that it was felt that a 
representative would be less expensive 
and just as serviceable as the branch. 
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Money is a little easier in Rumania. 
The Credit Industriel, a subsidiary of 
the National Bank of Rumania, or- 
ganized to loan money to industrial con- 
cerns, has reduced its rate from 12 per 
cent. to 10 per cent. It recently loaned 
500,000,000 leu to the State Railroad 
Administration at 8 per cent. 

Rumania is now almost ready to stabi- 
lize her currency but, because of the 
large amount of her war debt to France, 
she is waiting to see at what figure 
France will stabilize before she takes any 
definite action. The leu now stands at 
about .0062, or around 161 to the dol- 
lar. It is believed that the figure at 
which it could be stabilized is around 
.0066 or 150 to the dollar. 

Meantime, a report by Dr. Angelescu, 
dean of the faculty of the Academy of 
Higher Commercial Education, on this 
subject urges the economic interests in 
Rumania to be patient and support the 
National Bank of Rumania in every 
way. 


BULGARIA 


A State Mortgage Bank has been or- 
ganized with a capital of around $4,- 
000,000, with the exclusive right to is- 
sue mortgage bonds in Bulgaria. Most 
of the stock has been subscribed by a 
syndicate composed of Blair & Com- 
pany and Lazard Freres. The Bulgarian 
government guarantees the dividends on 
the stock, and agrees to buy it back in 
nine or ten years at a premium of 15 
per cent. 

The bank will take over the mortgage 
loan business formerly carried on by the 
National Bank of Bulgaria. 
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The number of people estimated to be 
living on food unfit for human consump- 
tion in the Shantung Province is now 
estimated at 9,000,000. And it will 
be the end of May before the next crop 
of wheat is matured. 

Newspaper dispatches say General 
Chang Tsungchang, military governor of 
the province, is directly responsible for 
the famine. The crops in Shantung 
were below normal last year but they 
would have carried the people through 
the winter and the spring, says the re- 
port, except for extortionate taxation, 
banditry and confiscation by Chang's 
agents. 

Relief workers are doing what they 
can. They say forty-seven cents a month 
will keep a man alive but even that 
amount cannot be found. The only 
hope is that foreigners will shame the 
Chinese into aiding their own people. 

For in other parts of China good busi- 
ness is reported. Prospects are good in 
Tientsin. Exports at Mukden have re’ 
cently increased, particularly fur exports. 
And at Aushaw, the Anshan Iron 
Works is installing a new blast furnace. 


JAPAN 


The London Financial News gives the 
following summary of the principal fea’ 
tures of the new Japanese Bank Act, 
passed in March of last year, and put 
into effect on January 1, 1928: 

1. Banks are defined as institutions 
which carry on the operations of giving 
as well as of receiving credits. 
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2. Participation in banking business 
is confined to corporations having at 
least the minimum capital prescribed by 
the act. 

3. The use of the word “bank” in its 
name is made compulsory for every bank 
and is forbidden to other persons or 
corporations. 

4. Banks are strictly prohibited from 
engaging in business activities other than 
those prescribed in the act. 

5. The minimum reserve fund re- 
quired by law is increased. 

6. A new audit system is established. 

7. Bank officers are forbidden to par- 
ticipate in the management of other 
companies without sanction of the Mini- 
ster of Finance. 

8. The Court of Justice is to exer- 
cise closer supervision over the liquida- 
tion of banks. 

9. The Minister of Finance is author- 
ized to make the necessary regulations 
for foreign banks which wish to transact 
business in Japan.’ 

10. The authority of the Minister of 
Finance to revoke licenses and grant 


privileges to banks is greatly increased 
and the penalties for illegal acts by 
banks are made heavier. 


MEXICO 


Accepting the invitation of the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico, the members of the 
International Committee of Bankers on 
Mexico have spent most of the month 
traveling about Mexico “studying con- 
ditions.” They have looked at the oil 
fields at Tampico; they have traveled 
over the new railway extension to 
Xicohtencatl; they have looked at the 
new irrigation system; but no reports 
come to hand of any conversations re- 
garding the debt. 

The committee has been shown, how- 
ever, that the Mexican oil industry is 
very nearly at a standstill. This, after 
all, is what is back of the recent an- 
nouncement that the government would 
not be able to meet its 1928 obligations. 
A good part of the revenue of, Mexico 
comes from oil taxes. Due partly to the 
over-production of oil in the United 
States and due partly to the new Mexi- 
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can oil laws, Mexican oil production has 
been almost completely paralyzed. 

The government is accordingly em- 
barrassed with lack of money, and had 
to borrow 10,000,000 pesos to pay sala- 
ries last month. 

Other business is correspondingly 
slow and money is scarce and hard to 
get. The money shortage is mentioned 
as the cause of the dull business, but 
whether it is cause or result is a question. 


PERU 


Fred I. Kent, formerly vice-president 
of the Bankers Trust Company, New 
York, has been appointed head of a 
commission to draw up a plan for the 
legal stabilization of the Peruvian pound. 

The pound, which has the same par 
value as the English pound, has fluctu- 
ated widely during the last few years. 
Several methods of stabilizing it have 
been tried but none of them have suc- 
ceeded to date. 

In December of last year the govern- 
ment floated a $50,000,000 loan in New 
York, the proceeds of which were an- 
nounced to be for the stabilization of the 
currency. Since that time the Peruvian 
pound has been relatively stable at 
around $3.91. But up to the present 
this has been a de facto stabilization, 
and has been backed up by no legal 
regulations. It will be the job of the 
new commission to determine the proper 
figure at which to legally stabilize the 
pound and to work out the machinery 
by which this stabilization may be made 
permanent. 


CHILE 


The Banco Central de Chile has be- 
gun the publication of a monthly bulle- 
tin of business conditions, much similar 
to those of the various Federal Reserve 
banks. It will be sent, free of charge, 
On request. 

The first issue contains a brief survey 
of business in Chile during 1927 and 
then more detailed paragraphs on ni- 
trate, exchange, railroads, stock markets, 
clearings, agriculture, the condition of 
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the bank itself, the other banks and 
government finance. 

The amount of statistical information 
is small at present, but it is hoped that 
the general statistical office will soon be 
able to supply this lack. 

The bank reports net profits of 8,- 
377,897 pesos for 1927, out of which 
a dividend of 10 per cent. was paid. 
Net profits for 1926 were 7,009,874 
pesos. 


AUSTRALIA 


Like every undeveloped country, Aus- 
tralia has an insatiable appetite for new 
capital. Her public debt has been in- 
creasing rapidly since 1924. Following 
close upon the £7,000,000 loan placed 
in London last November, the govern- 
ment attempted to borrow £8,000,000 
more in March at 5 per cent., offering 
the bonds at 93. 

British investors, evidently, have con- 
cluded that a country which is so anx- 
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ious for capital should pay more for 
it, for they did not subscribe readily for 
this latest loan. The underwriters were 


forced to take up 84 per cent. of it. 
And this in spite of a good security 
market in London. 


THE PAST MONTH IN CANADA 


N upward trend in business has 
been noticeable during the last 


month, says the Monthly Com- 
mercial Letter of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Toronto, for March. “The 
automobile industry is now operating 
in a more normal manner and produc- 
tion is large at most plants . . . . The 
steel mills are more active than in the 
corresponding period of 1927, mainly 
because of the large orders placed for 
rails and construction materials placed 
during the last few months. 

“At this season of the vear agri- 
cultural implement dealers draw up 
their orders for the manufacturers, and 
several of our western representatives 
report that the farmers are buying in 
large quantities. It may be noted that 
the volume of implements purchased 
last. year was regarded as abnormal, 
because the farmers were then in a 
position to replace tools and machinery 
which had been in use beyond the 
usual period of efficiency. If, therefore, 
the present indications of a trade in 
farm implements almost, if not fully, 
equal to that of 1927 are fulfilled, this 
class of business will reflect as healthy 
an economic situation in the western 
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agricultural area as could be reasonably 
desired. 

“In some branches of general manu- 
facture there is complaint that orders 
are being received only in moderate 
volume, and that as concessions in prices 
have to be made to large concerns the 
margin of profit has been reduced almost 
to the vanishing point. Factory employ- 
ment, however, as shown by the govern: 
ment’s latest report, continues at a 
higher level than in any previous winter 
season since 1920. 

“Coal mining is not as active as it 
was a month ago . . . . The most note- 
worthy new features in the lumber 
industry are a seasonal increase in 
production, good logging conditions, 
slightly higher prices for some grades 

.. and in improvement in the 
American market.” 


FOREIGN TRADE 


At the present time the volume of 
trade between Canada and the United 
States exceeds that between any other 
two countries in the world, according 
to the monthly letter of the Royal 
Bank of Canada, Montreal. “During 
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the last calendar year, Canada’s im- 

rts from the United States amounted 
to $707,000,000, and exports to that 
country, to $475,000,000. To some 
extent, the unbalanced trade between 
the two countries is offset by the ex- 
penditures of United States tourists in 
Canada. For the last year, these 
expenditures have been officially esti- 
mated at $200,000,000. One important 
factor in this trade relationship that has 
never been properly estimated, is the 
expenditure of Canadians who winter 
in Florida or California or who spend 
part of their summer on the coast of 
Maine. 

“The recent trend of trade has in- 
creased Canada’s interest in foreign 
markets as compared with empire 
markets. In 1927, there was an in- 
crease of $53,000,000 in imports from 
foreign countries as compared with an 
increase of $27,500,000 in imports from 
other parts of the empire. There was 
a decrease of $57,000,000 in exports to 
countries within the empire, as con- 
trasted with an increase of $5,000,000 
in exports to foreign countries. The 
important increases in exports were 
those to the United States, amounting 
to $9,000,000; Germany, $9,500,000; 
and Italy, $8,500,000; and in imports 
from the United States, $38,000,000; 
from Great Britain, $17,000,000; and 
from France, $4,500,000. 

“Perhaps the most significant fact 
concerning the increase in imports is 
that the greatest proportionate growth 
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was in the importation of commodities 
for use in Canadian industry. With the 
exception of machinery, most of the 
large increases were in commodities not 
indigenous to Canada, and the increase 
was, therefore, one that did not affect 
the competitive position of Canadian 
industry.” 


LATIN AMERICAN TRADE CHIEF THEME 
AT HOUSTON 


bulk of the 1500 delegates from 

all parts of the United States to 

the fifteenth National Foreign Trade 

convention to be held at Houston, 

Texas, April 25, 26 and 27, according 

to O. K. Davis, secretary the National 
Foreign Trade Council. 

The principal theme of the convention 

will be our trade with Latin America 

and the presence of business delegations 


Pina special trains will carry the 


is already assured from more than ten 
Latin American countries. They will 
confer with American business execu- 
tives, who are expected as delegates 
from more than thirty states, on Ameri- 
can sales and distribution practices most 
successful south of the Rio Grande and 
on import, credit, banking and adver- 
tising questions of vital interest to North 
and South American trade. 

This convention is of unusual im- 
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portance as an incentive to keep our 
trade supremacy in Latin America, 
according to the National Foreign Trade 
Council, for already more than one- 
quarter of the manufactured goods 
exported from America is sold in Latin 
American countries, and our pre’ 
eminence among the sources of supply 
to every Latin American country has 
been a new factor in our world trade 
since 1925. In 1927 our total trade 
with Latin America was close to $2, 
000,000,000, slightly greater than that 
of our three principal competitors, En- 
gland, France and Germany, put to 
gether. 

A feature of the program will be a 
series of nine addresses on the basic 
factors of export merchandising which 
will take the place of the usual group 
sessions of the convention. These ad- 
dresses cover the whole subject of ex- 
port practice from preparatory market 
analysis straight through to legal pro 
tection, trade-marks and patents, includ- 
ing distribution, merchandising, credit 
and finance, advertising, dealer co 
operation, packing and shipping, and 
insurance. They will be delivered by 
nation-wide authorities on export prac- 
tice and will constitute a course in 
fundamentals that will be a unique con- 
tribution to foreign trade literature. 

Some of the speakers who have 
accepted the council's invitation to be 
at Houston include George P. Auld, of 
Haskins & Sells, New York, formerly 
accountant-general of the Reparations 
Commission, who will speak on “The 
Prospects in Europe; Norman F. Titus, 
chief Transportation Division, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
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Washington, who will speak on the 
“Fundamentals of an American Mer 
chant Marine;” William Werckenthien, 
export manager Island Petroleum Co. 
Baltimore; Lawrence Langner, of Lang- 
ner, Parry, Card & Langner, New York 
City; and Allan B. Cook, vice-president 
Guardian Trust Company, Cleveland. 
James A. Farrell, chairman of the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council, will de 
liver the closing address on “Foreign 
Trade Progress.” 

Delegates from the eastern cities will 
travel via St. Louis on two special trains 
operated by the Missouri Pacific and the 
M. K. & T. railroads to which through 
cars will be attached from New York 
via the “Southwestern Limited” of the 
New York Central and “The Ameri 
can” of the Pennsylvania railroad, 
while direct connections will also be 
made from Chicago and other middle- 
western cities. Another special train 
from the East will travel by way of 
New Orleans operated jointly by the 
Southern and the Southern Pacific rail- 
ways. A fourth train will be operated 
in connection with the “Sunset Limited” 
of the Southern Pacific railroad from 
Los Angeles, connecting with all cities 
on the west coast, while a fifth train 
from Chicago will be operated via 
Memphis in connection with the “Pan 
American Limited” by the _ Illinois 
Central railroad via New Orleans.. 

A feature of the convention will be 
a special tour to Mexico arranged by 
the Federated Chambers of Commerce 
of Mexico, and starting immediately 
after the convention. The special train 
which will carry the delegates will stop 
at Torreon, Tampico, Monterey and 
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other important Mexican cities on the 
way to Mexico City. The delegates 
will be received at the capital by Presi- 
dent Calles and will stay there five days, 
as the guests of the Mexican govern- 
ment, returning to Houston by way of 
San Antonio. 

The afternoon of April 26 will be 
taken up by a trip down the Houston 
ship channel when delegates will have 
at their disposal a United States Ship- 


INTERNATIONAL 


ET profits of the Banco de Ponce, 
Ponce, P. R., for the year ended 
December 31, 1927, amounted to 


$203,193, and the following distribution has 
been recommended for this sum: 


To cover quarterly dividends of 2 per 
cent. paid on April 1, July 1 and 
October 1 
To 4 per cent. dividend to make 
annual dividend for year 1927 total 
WO COE BE esaccenasnavasnaren 40,000 
To directors’ fees 


ping Board vessel and will be served 
luncheon on board. 

The Trade Adviser Service will offer 
answers to the usual foreign trade 
problems by the council’s expert panel 
of foreign traders who will serve 
throughout the convention for this 
purpose and will place their experience 
at the disposal of hundreds of delegates 
throughout the Southwest who are just 
beginning an exporting business. 


BANKING NOTES 


To amortization of furniture and 
fixtures 

To depreciation of bank building 
account 

To reserve for income taxes ....... 20,000 

To special reserve 

To surplus fund 


Capital of the bank is $1,000,000, surplus 
$275,000 (without the $40,000 to be added 
to it from profits), undivided profits $203,- 
193, deposits $4,123,467 and total resources 
$7,100,656. 
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BALANCE sheet of the Westminster Foreign 
Bank Limited, an auxiliary of the West- 
minster Bank Limited, London, as of Septem- 
ber 30, 1927, shows paid up capital of 
£1,080,000, current accounts of £7,225,336, 
and total resources of £13,510,944. 


STATEMENT of the Bank of Hawaii, Ltd., 
Honolulu, T. H., as of December 31, 1927, 
shows capital of $1,500,000, surplus and 
undivided profits of $1,704,273, deposits of 
$28,372,440 and total resources of $33,033,- 
983. 


ANNUAL report of the directors of the 
British Linen Bank, Edinburgh, shows net 
profit for the year ended January 14, 1928, 
of £321,361, to which has been added £43,- 
370 brought forward from the previous 
account, making a total of £364,731 for 
distribution as follows: 


To payment of half-yearly dividend at 
the rate of 16 per cent. per annum, 
less income tax 
To reduction of bank premises and 
other heritable property 
To final dividend at the rate of 16 
per cent. per annum, less income tax 80,000 
To transfer to reserve fund 
To pension reserve fund 
To carry forward to next account... 54,731 


Capital of the bank is £1,250,000, reserve 
fund £1,750,000, deposits £27,084,332 and 
total resources £34,193,772. 


Prorit and loss account of the Aktiebolaget 
Gotesborgs Bank, Gothenburg, for the year 
ended December 31, 1927, shows net profits 
of Kr. 4,571,358, to which has been added 
Kr. 2,671,475, making a total of Kr. 7,242,- 
833, to be disposed of as follows: 


To dividend to shareholders of 10 

DOG sc tccnsueraesene Kr. 4,375,000 
To carry forward to next ac- 

count 2,867,833 

Balance sheet of the bank as of December 
31, 1927, shows paid up capital of Kr. 43,- 
750,000, reserves of Kr. 31,000,000, de- 
posits of Kr. 381,680,274 and total resources 
of Kr. 524,932,206. 


THe Imperial Bank of India, Calcutta, in 
its report for the half-year ended December 
31, 1927, shows net profits of Rs. 34,81,731, 
which, with Rs. 30,14,831 brought forward 
from the previous half-year, makes available 
for distribution the sum of Rs. 64,96,562. 
This has been disposed of as follows: 


To payment of dividend to stock- 
holders at the rate of 16 per 
cent. per annum free of income 


Rs. 45,00,000 


To transfer to reserve fund . 
To transfer to pension fund .... 


5,00,000 
3,40,000 


To carry forward to next account 11,56,562 


Paid up capital of the bank is Rs. 5,62, 
50,000, reserve Rs. 5,12,50,000, and total 
resources Rs. 94,23,06,739. 


Net profit of the Aktiebolaget Svenska 
Handelsbanken, Stockholm, for the year 
ended December 31, 1927, amounts to 
Kr. 14,713,683, to which has been added 
Kr. 1,296,181 brought forward from the 
previous account, making a total of Kr. 16, 
009,864 for distribution as follows: 


To transfer to reserve fund ...Kr. 5,000,000 
To place to taxation reserve .. 1,112,615 
To 10 per cent. dividend to stock- 

holders 


To carry forward to next account 897,249 


Share capital of the bank is Kr. 90,000, 
000, reserve fund Kr. 30,000,000 and total 
resources Kr. 1,232,902,116. 


Net profits of Bergens Privatbank, Bergen, 
for the year ended December 31, 1927, 
amounted to Kr. 4,974,830, according to the 
annual statement of the directors. To this 
has been added Kr. 364,729 brought forward 
from the previous account and Kr. 2,600,000 
transferred from special reserve, making a 
total of Kr. 7,939,560, which has been 
appropriated as follows: 


To write off on bank premises Kr. 125,571 
To write off on banks 
To write off on securities and ad- 

vances 
To dividend of 6 per cent. ...... 1,800,000 
To staff bonus 85,000 


To carry forward to next account 162,265 


The bank's capital is Kr. 30,000,000, re- 
serve fund Kr. 4,000,000, deposits Kr. 227, 
032,743 and total resources Kr. 331,259,622. 


ANNUAL report of the directors of the Aktie- 
bolaget Nordiska Foreningsbanken (The 
Northern Union Bank, Limited), Helsingfors, 
for the year. 1927 shows net profit of Fmks. 
52,162,357. From this the percentage due 
the board of administrators, totaling Fmks. 
512,004, has been deducted and the balance 
brought forward from 1926, the sum of 
Fmks. 3,890,883, has been added, making 
available for distribution Fmks. 55,541,236. 
This has been appropriated as follows: 


To transfer to reserve fund of 
mortgage department ..Fmks. 

To dividend of 19 per cent. on 
earlier share capital of Fmks. 
200,000,000 and 9.5 per cent. 
on the new issue of shares of 
Fmks. 40,000 

To extra reserve fund 


28,515 


41,800,000 
9,838,321 
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To subsidize enterprises and insti- 
tutions of general interest .... 
To carry forward to next account 


500,000 
3,374,399 


Capital of the bank is Fmks. 240,000,000, 
reserve funds Fmks. 155,161,679, deposit 
account Fmks. 1,406,577,335 and total re- 
sources Fmks. 2,555,696,831. 


Tue Banque Chrissoveloni of Bucharest 
closed its New York agency on April 1, and 
its business in that city is being carried on 
through the office of a representative. Radu 
Irimescu, New York agent and manager for 
the bank, is its representative here. He has 
ofices at 40 Wall street. 

The agency had been in business here for 
seven years and was the only Rumanian 
banking institution in the United States. 

Under the new plan, Mr. Irimescu will 
represent the bank in New York and have 
general supervision of its affairs here. The 
bank’s accounts, however, will be carried in 
the large American banks, which will open 
larger facilities than commanded by the 
agency under its licensed operation. The 
representative plan will be similar to that 
maintained here by several large German 
and other European institutions. In the case 
of Italian banks and those of some other 
countries, agency operation has been profitable 
owing to the large populations from their 
home countries who contribute foreign ex- 
change business, but it was found there were 
not enough Rumanians in this country for 
like operations by the Chrissoveloni. 

The Banque Chrissoveloni is the most 
important banking institution in Rumania and 
has representation in various parts of the 
world. Besides branches in five Rumanian 
cities it has a branch in Constantinople, 
agencies in Paris and Vienna and a rep- 
resentative in London. The parent bank has 
capital and surplus of $2,200,000 and re- 
sources of $10,000,000. 


Net profit of the Rotterdamsche Bank- 
vereeniging, Rotterdam, for the year ended 
December 31, 1927, amounts to fl. 4,289,578, 
according to the annual statement of the 


board of directors. 
as follows: 


This has been divided 


To dividend of 5 per cent. ....fl. 2,500,000 

To tax on dividend 226,250 

To redemption on amortization 
certificates 


1,500,000 
To carry forward to next account 


63,328 


The bank's capital is fl. 50,000,000, re- 
serve fund fl. 20,000,000, current accounts 
fl. 109,375,109 and total resources fl. 273,- 
793,977. 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made recently in Lon- 
don of the merger of Thomas Cook & Son 
and associate companies with the Interna- 
tional Sleeping Car Company. All the com- 
panies will continue their separate. existences, 
though under joint control. 

Lord Dalziel of Wooler, representing the 
sleeping car company, has joined the Bowe 
of Thomas Cook & Sons, Ltd., and Thomas 
Cook & Son, Bankers, Ltd., as vice-chairman 
and Frank Henry Cook will continue as chair- 
man. Other representatives of the sleeping 
car company will also join the boards of both 
Cook companies. The Cook business is being 
carried on, as heretofore, under the existing 
corporate bodies. 


THE Commonwealth of Australia has ar- 
ranged for a new loan of between $50,000,- 
000 and $75,000,000 from American bankers, 
headed by J. P. Morgan & Co. The loan 
is one of the features of a total of more 
than $250,000,000 of foreign financing being 
negotiated by American bankers. 

The Australian bonds will bear 5 per cent. 
interest and will be offered at a price in the 
neighborhood of 98. Under the financial 
system now in force in Australia the various 
states do their external financing through the 
Commonwealth government. Foreign loans 
are floated by the government, which then 
apportions the funds needed for the purposes 
of the individual states. It is understood that 
the new loan was arranged both to take 
care of state needs and also for refunding 
purposes. 





ANNUAL REPORT OF AMERICAN 
TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 


HE annual report of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 


pany shows gross earnings for the 
year 1927 (excluding a special non- 
recurring dividend from the Western 
Electric Company of $47,938,865 which 
represented profits accumulated over a 
period of years from activities other 
than with the Bell system) amounting 
to $216,524,000, derived principally 
from investments in securities of Bell 
system companies, from instruments and 
general services furnished the associated 
companies and from operation of the 
long-distance plant. Operating expenses 
were $66,141,000 and interest charges 
amounted to $21,769,000, leaving avail- 
able for dividends $128,614,000, or the 
equivalent of $11.76 per share on 10, 
932,420 shares, the average number out- 
standing during the year. Dividends 
paid at the rate of $9.00 per share 
amounted to $97,379,000. There was 
transferred to surplus, including the 
special dividend from the Western 
Electric Company heretofore mentioned, 
$79,173,000. 

Investment in the stocks and other 
securities of associated companies at 
December 31, 1927, amounted to $1,- 
550,272,000, an increase of $518,717,- 
000 during the year. The Long Lines 
plant, comprising an investment of 
$215,248,000, increased $31,801,000 
during the year. 

Cash and temporary cash investments 
at the end of the year amounted to 
$79,277,000. 

Capital stock outstanding at the end 
of the year was $1,103,415,000, an in- 
crease of $39,087,000 during the year. 

Total funded debt at December 31, 
1927, amounted to $384,097,000, hav- 
ing decreased during the year $1,092,- 
000 by retirements through the opera: 
tion of sinking funds. 

Reserves for depreciation and con’ 
tingencies at the end of the year 
amounted to $99,558,000. Surplus at 
the end of 1927 was $272,435,000. 

During the last five years construction 
expenditures for additions, betterments 
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and replacements have amounted to 
$1,800,000,000. During the next five 
years it is expected that further ex 
pansion of the telephone business, as 
well as further improvements in the 
service, will require the expenditure for 
construction of approximately $2,000, 
000,000. 

During 1927, the investment in tele: 
phone plant of the Bell system increased 
by $231,000,000 and the total assets at 
the end of the year exceeded $3,450, 
000,000. 

Of the total capital obligations of the 
system on December 31, 1927, common 
stock of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company comprised 50 per 
cent. The balance was made up as 
follows: Common stock of the asso 
ciated companies, 4 per cent.; preferred 
stock of the associated companies, 5 per 
cent.; funded debt of the American Tel. 
and Tel. Co., 17 per cent.; and mortgage 
debt of the associated companies, 24 per 
cent. 

Charges for current maintenance of 
the telephone properties were $139,000, 
000, representing 4.9 per cent. of the 
cost of the average plant in service dur- 
ing the year. 

Depreciation expense amounted to 
$141,000,000, which was about 5 per 
cent. of the cost of the average de- 
preciable plant in service. 

Accruals for Federal, state and local 
taxes applicable to the year’s operations 
were in excess of $76,000,000. 

After meeting all expenses and pay’ 
ing a return on the capital used in the 
business, there remained earnings for 
the year of $53,000,000, which were 
carried to surplus. Adding the special 
non-recurring dividend from the West- 
ern Electric Company, amounting to 
$47,938,865, the total carried to surplus 
was approximately $101,000,000. 

The net earnings exclusive of the 
special non-recurring dividend from the 
Western Electric Company, were at the 
rate of 6.4 per cent. on the investment 
in plant and other assets of the Bell 
system. 
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ssets at His vice-presidents would greet even the town’s money-bunders with frigid 
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pay ' ; warm-hearted, hand-clasping Billiken Bankers.” 
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The Investment Division 
ATLANTIc- Merritt OLDHAM 
CorPoraTION 










eAnd Now > A CENTURY 
eStamps Its Mark 


O* E hundred years ago—in Febru- 
ary, 1828—a charter was granted 
“The Atlantic Bank” of Boston. The 
first meeting of its stockholders and 
dire&tors was held in the Exchange 
Coffee House— under the shadow of 
the Old State House. 

@, That was in 1828—when Boston had 
only a little more than 60,000 people, 
when there were only twenty-four 
states in the Union, when the era of in- 
dustrial progress had not begun — that 
was when those true pioneers of Boston 
saw in the Atlantic Bank a great ideal. 
@.An ideal it was and not a transient 
fancy, for today the “Atlantic” has be- 
come an institution of national impor- 
tance .. . unscathed by the ordeal of a 
century — proved and strong. 


ATLANTIC 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF BOSTON 
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How Banks are Advertising 


Special Section of The Bankers Magazine 








APRIL 1928 








HE board of directors 
Te the Financial Ad- 
vertisers. Association, 
which met in Chicago recent- 
ly, voted to hold this year’s 
annual convention of the as- 


sociation in Utica, N. Y. 
The dates are September 
17-20. 


Following the meeting of 
the board of directors, it 
was announced that Carl A. 
Gode of the Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Company, Chi- 
cago, had been elected as a 
representative on the na- 
tional commission and that 
I. I. Sperling of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company had 
been made a director, filling 
the vacancy caused by C. H. 
Handerson’s resignation. 

The financial ad men will 
hold a full-day session in 
connection with the annual 
convention of the Interna- 
tional Advertising Associa- 
tion at Detroit, July 8 to 12. 
The Financial Advertisers’ 
Association will also equip 
a booth at this conference 
so that the rest of the adver- 
tising world may know what 
the financial group has ac- 
complished and the magni- 
tude of its work. 

The following firms were 
| elected to associate member- 
ship in the Financial Adver- 
} tisers” 


Association: Call's 
Bankers Service Corp., Sa- 
; vannah. Ga.; Jeffcott & 


Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Handford Brown Company, 
Coytesville on the Hudson, 
N. J.; Belnap Envelope 
Company, Battle Creek, 
Mich.; The Bankette Com- 
pany, Inc., Boston; and W. 
J. Faweett, Inc., New York 
City. 

Applications for associate 
membership must be pre- 
sented to the board of di- 
rectors, indorsed by two 
corporate members. A unan- 
imous vote of the board is 
required for such elections. 

The next meeting of the 
Financial Advertisers’ Asso- 
ciation board will be held in 
Detroit during the Interna: 





I. I. SPERLING 


Assistant vice - president 
Cleveland Trust Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, who has 
been elected a director of 
the Financial Advertisers 


Association. 





tional Advertising Associa’ 


tion convention. 





Cart A. GopE 


Advertising manager _IIli- 
nois Merchants Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago, who has 
been elected by the Finan- 
cial Advertisers Association 
as a representative on the 
National Advertising Com- 
mission. 


A SPECIAL mailing piece was 
sent by the National Bank 
of Commerce in St. Louis to 
its correspondent banks by 
air mail on February 21, the 
day on which Colonel Lind- 
bergh piloted the mail plane 
to Chicago. 

The mailing piece was a 
card about five by nine 
inches in size, bearing “Air 
Greetings” in the form of 
a poem by John G. Lons- 
dale, president of the “Com- 
merce.” The letter with 
which each stanza began 
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bank’s name appears only on 
the last page of the four 
page folder. Twocolo; 
printing is used, and a re. 
turn card and envelope ar 
enclosed. 

According to Osborn For 
Hevener, manager of adver 
tising and new business de. 
partments of the Bank of 
America, the folder proved 
one of the best pulling 
direct-mail pieces ever sent 
out by the bank. Six hun 
dred inquiries were received 
from a mailing of 10,000. 


Wealth 
From Mother Earth 


‘TH economic importance 
of what were once re- 
garded as the waste spaces is 
exemplified by the increasing 
year by year output of the 
Mining Industry. Canada is 
going to the front as a pro- 
ducer of metals, both precious 
and non-nrecious. 


This Bank follows with close 
attention all developments in 
mining. Branches in the min- 
ing fields have been opened 
where the prospects justify 
and the Managers have been 
trained by long experience in 


THE greatest volume of ad 
vertising ever placed in one 
year will be used to advance 
American business in 1928, 
according to William Gar 


Assets of 
One Hundred 
and 
Thirty-five 
Millions 


the different fields. 


Our established facilities and 
complete inter-office opera- 
sions are at your service. 


IMPERIAL BANK 


OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE 


: TORONTO 
S4nin 





A Canadian bank calls attention to one of Canada’s 


important industries and 


then stresses the bank's 


interest in and support of the industry. 


spelled out the name “Com- 
merce” and each was en- 
closed in a red border, the 
poem being printed in blue 
ink. On the other side 
were the red and blue lines 
of the air service with 
printed instructions, “Hold 
for Lindbergh Flight.” The 
special Lindbergh stamp was 
used. 

Inasmuch as _ Lindbergh 
carried this mail and the 
special stamp was used on 
it, the bank felt that it 


would have great value as a 
souvenir. 


“You Can Buy Financial 
Freedom for Your Family” 
is the attention-getting title 
of an attractive folder issued 
by the trust department of 
the Bank of America, New 
York. The copy, brief and 
to the point, includes a table 
showing the estate which 
may be created by the in- 
vestment of $50,000 in a 
funded insurance trust. The 


son Rose of Cleveland, who 
addressed a joint meeting of 
the Chicago Financial Ad 
vertisers and the Advertis 
ing Council of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce in 
the LaSalle Hotel recently. 
His prediction is based upon 
the reports of large industrial 
and merchandising com 
panies, the improvement 
promised for trade in gen 
eral, the increased purchay 
ing power of the farmer, the 
largest bank deposits in the 
history of the nation, and 
the fact that advertising § 
constantly becoming a mort 
exact science. “The yeal 
just launched,” according t0 
Mr. Rose, whose organiza 
tion studies business condi 
tions and makes reports 0 
banks throughout the coun 
try, “will witness keen com 
petition between nations, be 
tween manufacturers, 
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tween merchants and be- 
tween individuals. 

“The newspaper, being 
the standard of advertising, 
will find its space allotted to 
advertising crowded by busi- 
ness seekers in this vigorous 
trade competition, and other 
mediums that can prove their 
efectiveness by past records 
will also be in greater de- 
mand than ever before. 

“The manufacturers who 
fnd 1928 a disappointing 
year will be largely those 
manufacturers who believe 
in two serious fallacies that 
should once and for all be 
stamped out. The first fal- 
lacy to which I refer is that 
business must necessarily 
sump badly in a Presidential 
year. Those who believe this 
fallacy and are making their 
plans with conservatism tem- 
pered with fear, instead of 
with confidence marked by 
enthusiasm, will probably 
find that business will slump 
in their cases in 1928. 


“The other fallacy is the 
statement to the effect that 
the man who builds a better 
mouse-trap some place out in 
the woods will soon be 
swamped with orders. Just 
think that countless hours 
have been spent in trying to 
determine who was the 
author of that false and mis 
leading statement. In the 
modern world, brightened 
by the white lights of pub- 


tlicity, the man who makes 


better mouse-traps out in the 
woods and fails to merchan- 
dise them intelligently will 
be out of business and out 
of luck in short order. 


“Statisticians agree that in 
order to make a profit in 
these days of competition a 
manufacturer must either 
expand his market, improve 
his products or reduce his 
costs. Most manufacturers 
are constantly and vigilantly 
studying the cost of produc- 
tion. The majority of manu- 
facturers are endeavoring to 
improve their products. But 
there are still manufacturers 
who are making their mouse- 
traps out in the woods, be- 
lieving that customers will 


make a beaten path to their 
doors. They will soon find, 
however, that they must 
analyze their field of pros- 
pects more carefully than be- 
fore; that they must plan 
sales and distribution more 
accurately; that they must 
advertise effectively, sell effi- 
ciently and put the spirit of 
enthusiasm into all these 
things. . 
“The mousetraps that are 
selling the best today are not 
necessarily the best mouse- 
traps but mouse-traps of 
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LOOKING UP BROAD STREET 


of etchings featuring downtown New York 


T=? EQUITABLE:‘TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


OCTOBER, 1927 








The Equitable Envoy, monthly bank magazine, has been 
featuring on its front cover a series of striking etchings 


of downtown New York by Anton Schutz. 


The second 


etching of this series is shown above. 
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Do You Need A Trust Fund 
To Carry Out Your Estate Plans? 


The accomplishment of some definite, and often 


vital, purpose may depend upon a trust fund 
established under a will. 


As applied to your own estate situation, trust 
funds may prove of the greatest importance, At 
least it is worth your while to investigate. 


CENTRAL [RUST 


COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 


125 W. MONROE STREET at LaSALLE 








A Chicago trust company seeks to persuade trust 

prospects that the value of a trust fund is at least 

worth looking into and follows this up by inviting 

inquiries for a booklet containing information on this 
subject 


some merit, made economi- 
cally and sold ably by an en- 
thusiastic company. 
“Efficiency remains a 
watchword in business but 
the chief battle cry in the 
trade contests of 1928 will 
be ‘Sell Through Advertis- 


ing!” 


SIGNIFICANT of changing 
conditions in the investment 
market is the announcement 
made recently that Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., investment 
bankers of Chicago, will 
engage in radio broadcasting, 
using thirty-two stations, the 
“red network” of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Com- 


pany. These programs will 
be the first of their kind to 
be broadcast on a national 
scale by a financial institu- 
tion. 

An official of Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., commenting 
on the new undertaking, 
stated that its purpose will be 
wholly educational, the ef- 
fort being to inculcate a 
broad understanding of in- 
vestment fundamentals 
among the millions who now 
comprise the radio audience. 
He said: 

“Officials of the National 
Broadcasting Company came 
to us and pointed out the 
need for a clearer conception 


of investment information 
among the countless thoy. 
sands who during the recent 
years of prosperity have per: 
haps for the first time been 
confronted with the prob 
lem of investing surplus 
funds. They asked ys 
whether we would assume 
the job. Our own observa: 
tions over a_ considerable 
period having, of course, 
brought home to us the exis 
tence of the need, and seeing 
in the radio an added chan 
nel to what we are already 
doing in educational adver: 
tising, we told them we 
would. 

“The educational feature 
of our programs will be sup 
plemented by musical fea: 
tures of the highest order. It 
is also planned to have as 
guest speakers, from time to 
time, leaders in industry, 
banking, and business, who 
will contribute from their 
own experience toward the 
better understanding of in 
vesting that is the whole ob 
jective of the program. Hal: 
sey, Stuart & Co. will ap 
pear in programs only inci 
dentally. Our effort will be 
directed toward the promo 
tion of the listener's interest 
by telling him in an interest’ 
ing, informative way som¢ 
of the steps necessary toward 
the safeguarding of his 
funds.” 

The first 
scheduled for 


program is 


Thursday, 


April 5 and, according to the F 


announcement, they will 
a regular weekly feature 
thereafter. 
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= largest 
bank in the 
country in the col- 
lection of checks 
throughout the 
United States. 


Member Cleveland 
Clearing House Association 


The UNION TRU ST Co. 


CLEVELAND 




















An Important Group of 
Intelligent People 

















6 bee The United States 

Daily is read by leading 
men and women in more 
than six thousand communi- 
ties in the United States. It 
is also read in every country 
in the world. 


Who are its subscribers ? 


They are more than thirty 
thousand men and women 
who are leaders, whose in- 
terests extend far beyond 
their local neighborhoods ; 
men and women who are 
conscious that good govern- 
ment can only be preserved 


by the intelligent interest of 
intelligent persons. 


It has been an inspiring 
thing in the building of this 
publication to realize the in- 
terest taken in it, and to win 
the support of the clientele 
that is represented by the 
readers of The United States 
Daily. We invite you as a 
reader of The Bankers Maga- 
zine to join this group. 


Three subscription offers 
are given in the coupon be- 
low. Or, we will send you 
sample copies if you wish. 


Che United States Daily 


DAVID LAWRENCE, President 


Established March 4, 1926 


To The United States Daily 
Washington, D. C. 


Washington, D. C. 


Kindly send me The United States Daily as checked below: 


....Six months, $6 7 


....One year, $10 


RE on 65 cid erevn 24d wees kesansenaewnse 


(Postage prepaid to any country in the world.) 
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....T'wo years at $7.50 per year ($15) 
....Sample copies (no charge) 
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RESERVE CITY BANKERS HOLD ANNUAL 





MEETING 


ILL'AM F. Augustine, vice- 

\X president the National Shaw- 

mut Bank of Boston, was elected 
president of the Association of Reserve 
City Bankers at the conclusion of the 
annual convention of that organization 
held in New Orleans March 14-16. 
Lawrence W. Eley, cashier the Los 
Angeles-First National Trust & Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles, was elected vice- 
president. W. L. Lamb, treasurer Com- 
merce Guardian Trust & Savings Bank 
of Toledo; R. R. Hunter, vice-president 
Equitable Trust Company of New York; 
C. A. Barr, vice-president the Con- 
tinental National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago; and V. J. Alexander, 
vice-president the American National 
Bank of Nashville, were elected direc- 
tors. Joseph J. Schroeder was re- 
appointed secretary and Charles H. 
Ayers, vice-president Peoples Wayne 
County Bank, Detroit, was appointed 
treasurer. More than 50 per cent. of 
the members were present at one of the 
largest and most enthusiastic meetings 
in the history of the association. 

The scope of the program and the 
conclusions reached are indicated by the 
following resolutions adopted at the 
final meeting: 

“First—That we extend to the bankers 
of New Orleans our full appreciation 
of their hospitality to us on this, the 
seventeenth annual convention of our 
association. Especially do we want to 
thank the ladies of New Orleans, who 
greeted us with a charming and gracious 
hospitality worthy of the traditions of 
this Land of Romance; 

“Second—That there is uppermost in 
our minds, as visitors, the great problem 
that confronts our hosts—that of flood 
control—of paramount importance to 
them, of course, but of real and direct 
importance to our country at large, and 
we heartily concur in the opinion, which 
is gradually becoming general, that the 
problem is one to be solved by the 
country at large, for the responsibility 
is national; 


“Third—That our interest in the 
bankers’ problem of ‘exchange’ was 
quickened by the illuminating paper 
read by W. B. Machado. Discussion 
following it indicates that this old 





W. F. AUGUSTINE 


Vice-president the National Shawmut 

Bank of Boston, who was recently 

elected president of the Association 
of Reserve City Bankers. 


question is one ever with us and one 
of such vital importance that it deserves 
and must receive the constant and con- 
tinuing interest of our membership at 
large in its endeavor to standardize 
charges in such a way as to be practical 
and fair from the viewpoint of the 
public and banks; 

“Fourth—That we thank Dan V. 
Stephens for his excellent explanation 
of the ‘district clearing house examiner 
system’ as adopted by the group of 
counties in his home state. We accord 
to him and his associates the exalted 
position of pioneers and congratulate 
them on inaugurating a system which 
567 








Resources =xceed 
$250,001':,000 





EGURITY trcst 
& SAVINGS BAN K 


HEAD OFFICE, 5th and Spring Sts. 


Los Anégeles, California 


55 Banking Offices In 


Los Angeles, Alhambra, Beverly Hills, Brent- 
wood Heights, Burbank, Compton, Eagle 
Rock, Glendale, Hollywood [4], Huntington 
Beach, Ingewood, Lankershim, Long Beach [3], Lynwood, 
Monrovia /2], Montebello, Palms-Culver City, Pasadena 
[2], San Fedro, Santa Monica, Sawtelle, South Pasa- 
dena, Van Nuys, and Wilmington, all in the Los Angeles 
Metropolitan Area. 


Over 325,000 Depositors 


Capital & Surplus 
$15,000,000 












we hope in time will spread generally 
over the country and enable the banks 
themselves to increase the soundness of 
their institutions for the protection of 
the public at large and of their stock- 
holders; 

“Fifth—That we thank W. Ward 
for his exhaustive and_ informative 
paper on “Warehouses — Commodity 
Depositories.. The intricacies of our 
commercial life are ever increasing and 
the standardization of warehouse opera- 
tions under Federal supervision will lend 
to this very useful commercial practice 
the stability which it deserves; 

Sixth—That we thank Mr. Graham, 
Mr. Sullivan and Mr. McGinty for 
their presentations of “Accounting Prac- 
tices within Banks,’ and we commend 
to our membership a detailed study of 
these papers, under the belief that a 
standardization of bank accounting and 
an intelligent allocation of bank expenses 
will be for the general good of the pro- 
fession: 
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“Seventh—That we commend Presi- 
dent Downing on the timely comments 
he makes relative to the greatly increas 
ing financial activities of our country. 
We heartily concur in his warning 
against the renewed activities of those 
irresponsibles posing as investment ex’ 
perts and his hope that the public at 
large will make an ever increasing use 
of their banker’s advice in such matters 
and of the service so splendidly being 
performed by the Better Business 
Bureaus of our country. At the same 
time we bespeak from our membership 
their helpful constructive co-operation 
for firms of experience and reliability, 
which are offering the public their 
services in analyzing and advising upon 
investments; 

“Eighth—That we commend to the 
serious consideration of our membership 
the subjects that are now challenging 
their special attention, to wit: (a) the 
trend in interest on deposits, (b) invest 
ments in ineligible paper, and (c) im 
creased expenses and decreased profits. 
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EASTERN REGIONAL SAVINGS CONFERENCE 


IMELY addresses on _ various 
T phases of savings banking were 

followed, in turn, by no less in- 
structive discussions of the subjects 
just spoken on to make up an interest- 
ing two-day session at the fifth annual 
Eastern Regional Savings Conference 
held at the Commodore Hotel in New 
York recently. The meeting was held 
under the auspices of the Savings Bank 
Division, American Bankers Associa- 
tion, and was attended by savings 
bankers from all over the East. 

“One important fact should not be 
lost sight of,” said Carl M. Spencer, 
president the Home Savings Bank of 
Boston, in an address on “Have Special 
Savings Clubs Proved Their Worth?” 
“If we are to encourage the regular 
saving of small amounts each week or 
pay-day, the club method is the easiest 
and cheapest way by which a bank 
may handle them. The potential activ- 
ity of a club of 12,000 members is 
600,000 transactions during the year 
or 2000 a day. The actual activity will 
be considerably lower than this because 
several payments may be made at one 
time and because of lapses. Even if 
there were no more than 1000 a day, 
the transactions would clog ihe facili- 
ties of our regular savings department 
beyond our ability to handle them. It 
must be plain that the specialized 
methods used in receiving and posting 
the club deposits are a great deal more 
eficient and cheaper than the handling 
of miscellaneous deposits in our regular 
department.” 

In answering the question asked in 
the subject of his address, as to whether 
or not special savings clubs have proved 
their worth, Mr. Spencer says: “These 
clubs must have had important eco- 
nomic effects. They must have been 
of value to the community at large. 
Savings have resulted which were not 
made in the days before the clubs 
Were established. Money has _ been 
made available to the public for pur- 
poses which must have previously been 
denied them. The disbursement of 
Christmas club funds around Decem- 


ber 1 is a minor financial undertaking 
of considerable magnitude, the influ- 
ence of which is probably felt in bank 
deposits and interest rates during the 
last quarter of the year.” 


PROPOSES PLAN FOR OLD-AGE 
INDEPENDENCE CAMPAIGN 


A sustained campaign for popular 
education in the desirability of old-age- 
independence saving, with all savings 
banks taking part, was suggested by 
Henry Bruere, first vice-president the 
Bowery Savings Bank of New York, 
in an address on “The Trend of Sav- 
ings and Possibilities for Future De- 
velopment.” 

The plan would mean that each em- 
ployed person between 20 and 24 years 
of age would set out on a program of 
saving a suflicient sum so that he could 
retire on an annuity of $100 a month 
at the age of 65. If, says Mr. Bruere, 
all the persons gainfully employed in 
this country over 21 years of age who 
will live to the age of 65—the life 
tables place this number at 3,700,000 
started to save for this goal at the age 
of 21, the saving would be about $3,- 
000,000,000 a year, or exactly twice as 
much as was added to savings. deposits 
in 1926-27. 

“I realize that such a program can- 
not be easily carried out. Yet it is 
within the realm of possibilities, and 
until savings institutions accomplish it 
they may not rest content. It can be 
done only by the will of the individual 
co-operating with institutions dedicated 
to serving the aspirations of the com- 
mon man.” 

The first session of the conference 
was opened with a keynote address by 
George L. Woodward, president the 
Savings Bank Division and _ treasurer 
South Norwalk Savings Bank, South 
Norwalk, Conn. Members of the con- 
ference have the important -business of 
caring for $14,500,000,000, Mr. Wood- 
ward told them. Out of 48,000,000 
depositors, he said, 24,795,000 are con- 
centrated in the six New England 
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States and in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland azd Delaware. 
Deposits throughout the country now 
amount to $48,000,000,000, he added, 
or $300,000,000 more than a year ago. 
Two luncheon sessions and a_ ban- 
quet gave opportunity for addresses in 
addition to those on the regular two- 
day program. William H. Kniffn, 
vice-president the Bank of Rockville 
Center, Rockville Center, L. I., and 
author of a number of well known books 
on banking, spoke on “Some Social 
Aspects of Money” at the first lun- 
cheon session, while H. V. Kaltenborn, 
associate editor the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle, addressed the second on “Amer- 
ica’s Place in the World Today—A 
Bird’s-eye View of Our Relations in 
the Occident and Orient.” Henry F. 
Ashurst, United States Senator from 
Arizona, spoke at the banquet. 


OTHER ADDRESSES 


Other feature speakers at the con- 
ference included A. Vere Shaw, of 
Shaw, Loomis and Sayles, investment 
counsel, who spoke on “Safe Investing 
and the Law”; F. V. Henshaw. of 
Wood, Struthers & Company, whose 
subject was “The Management of a 
Bond Account”; Philip A. Benson, 
chairman the committee on investments, 
Savings Banks Association of the State 


of New York, whose address was on 
“Modernizing the Legal List;” Mrs. 
Annie P. Kenny, formerly with the 
Illinois Merchants Trust Company of 
Chicago, who spoke on “The Service 
Department”; J. A. Price, advertising 
manager the Peoples Savings and Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh, whose subject 
was “Is the Banker a Capable Mer- 
chant?”; W. J. Fawcett, of W. J. 
Faweett, Inc., financial advertising, who 
discussed ‘Advertising — When _ the 
Prospect Understands”; Paul W. AI 
bright, general secretary Savings Banks 
Association of the State of New York, 
who spoke on “Radio Publicity as 
a Goodwill Builder”; George D. 
Whedon,  secretary-treasurer Monroe 
County Savings Bank, Rochester, N 
Y., whose subject was “A Survey of 
Permanent Results Secured by Em- 
ployes’ Contests”; David Friday, eco- 
nomist, Washington, D. C., who dis 
cussed “The Trend of Interest Rates”; 
and C_wald Knauth, of R. H. Macy 
& Company, who gave “Some Re 
flections on Instalment Buyin.” 

The conference was arranged by the 
following local committee: Chairman, 
John j. Pulleyn, president Emigrant In- 
dustrial Savings Bank; executive secre’ 
tary, Paul W. Albright, general secretary 
Savings Banks Association of the State 
of New York; J. Stewart Baker, presi’ 
dent Bank of the Manhattan Com 
pany; George D. Buckley, vice-presi- 
dent the National City Bank; Charles 
Cason, vice-president Chemical Na 
tional Bank; E. C. Delafield, president 
Bank of America; Guy Emerson, vice’ 
president Bankers Trust Company: 
B. H. Fancher, vice-president Fifth 
Avenue Bank; Lewis Gawtry, presi’ 
dent Bank for Savings: Frederick W. 
Gehle, vice-president Chase National 
Bank; George V. McLaughlin, presi 
dent Brooklyn Trust Company: Charles 
C. Putnam, comptroller Brooklyn 
Savings Bank; Francis H. Sisson, vice’ 
president Guaranty Trust Company. 
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HAZLEWOOD OUTLINES PRINCIPLES AT 
MID-WEST SAVINGS CONFERENCE 


INIMUM capital requirements 

of $25,000, segregation of sav- 

ings funds, maintenance of 
proper secondary reserves, constant 
effort to reduce operating costs, emphasis 
on quality rather than quantity of busi- 
ness, adequately trained bank officers 
and responsible directors, and a high 
degree of co-operation between bankers 
were laid down as fundamental prin- 
ciples of sound savings banking by 
Craig B. Hazlewood, vice-president the 
Union Trust Company of Chicago and 
vice-president the American Bankers 
Association, in an address before the 
Mid-West Regional Savings Conference 
held in Chicago last month. Savings 
bankers from sixteen states, represent- 
ing more than 9500 banks, were in 
attendance. 

Saying that the bankers at this con- 
ference had a wonderful opportunity 
to begin a movement for crystallizing 
in simple form the sound and definite 
standards which every savings ° bank 
should closely follow, Mr. Hazlewood 
outlined a set of twelve banking prin- 
ciples for’ savings institutions which, he 
said, are the result of long experience 
and adherence to which is necessary to 
maintain a savings bank in a liquid and 
profitable condition. 

The twelve principles are as follows: 

1. Minimum capital of $25,000 for 
every bank. 

2. Paid in surplus of 20 per cent. 
of the capital, to be built up to at least 
50 per cent. 

3. Capital and surplus of at least 10 
per cent. of the deposits. 

4. Investment in fixed assets of not 
more than 50 per cent. of the capital 
and surplus. 

). Segregation of the savings funds 
both for purposes of their separate in- 
vestment and for calculation of profits. 

6. Maintenance of secondary re- 
serves of at least 20 per cent. of loan- 
ae tunds in Government bonds, call 
oans, hank acceptances and commercial 
paper 


7. Substantial investment account in 
outside securities, including marketable 
bonds and mortgages, with not more 
than 20 per cent. of these securities in 
long-time bonds. 

8. Reduction of per item operating 
costs to the minimum. The difference 
between interest paid and interest re- 
ceived should be adequate to meet 
operating expenses and permit a fair 
rate of return on capital and surplus 

9. Under present conditions proper 
liquidity to insure a safe position can 
be maintained and 4 per cent. interest 
paid in the average savings bank, but 
without the receipt of a reasonable 
profit. A reasonable profit can be re- 
ceived with the payment of 4 per cent. 
interest, but without proper and safe 
liquidity in the bank’s position. 

10. Emphasis should be placed on 
quality rather than quantity of busi- 
ness; on average balances rather than 
on number of accounts; on profitable- 
ness rather than on totals. 

11. Bank officers should be thorough- 
ly grounded in the fundamentals of 
good banking. Directors should assume 
an active responsibility for the proper 
conduct of the bank. 

12. There should be co-operation 
among bankers for the common purpose 
of making banking a safer and more 
efficient business. 


SPIRIT NECESSARY, SAYS 
ALBIG 


COMPETITIVE 


“I am strongly of the belief that banks 
can develop savings habits among their 
customers only if and when they de- 
velop a competitive spirit among the 


depositors,” said W. Espey Albig, 
deputy manager the American Bankers 
Association, in his address on “Increas- 
ing Expenses—Declining Returns of 
Savings Banking.” “In the old days,” 
he went on, “the savings came to a bank 
because there was nowhere else for it 
to go. Today, savings comes to the 
bank after instalment payments have 
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SALON DE THE OF THE ILE DE FRANCE 


“Ile de France”’ 
A Step in Advance of the Modernist 


F you're modern, sophisticated, with a flair for 
clothes, a sympathy for the new, the smart in 
decoration ... if you adore surprises in colour, 
line, conversation, or tinkling in a little glass... 
then you'll find your most inspiring background 
when you enter the hand-wrought iron doors by 
Subes of the Salon Mixte on the “Ile de France”’. 
Light ash and silvered bronze for the walls . . . ten 


tall windows, veiled by Le Havre de Paris .. 

Rodier in white as frail as A boat train ... three hours 
frost and curtained with the ... and you're in the world- 
gayest flower-printed silk capital of gayety and clothes 


chairs that spell comfort in the fewest, surest 
modern lines ..a tapestry by Dupin alive with 
colour. No wonder you have to speak early to get 
on the “Ile de France”! Two other liners complete 
the Weekly Express Service via “the longest gang- 
plank in the world”... the “France,” beloved of 
the inner circle, the ‘“Paris,”’ smart as ever. Fastest 
and most direct route to Plymouth, England. = 


Information from any authorized French Line agent, or write direct to 19 State Street, New York City 
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been made, after dues in building and 
loan associations, finance companies and 
investment trusts have been made. In 
other words, banks are the ultimate 
place of deposit for all funds which 
cannot otherwise be gainfully employed.” 

A lower rate of interest for savings 
accounts, to offset the increasing ex- 
penses and declining profits, was not 
recommended by Mr. Albig. The doing 
away with some of the bank's free 
services was rather suggested. The 
situation would also be changed, he 
said, if savings accounts were charged 
only with the expense necessary to their 
care and not with a great deal of the 
expense of the commercial department 
as well. 

“Most bankers,” he said, “would be 
surprised at the low expense of the sav- 
ings business if they would charge only 
those expenses against the savings busi- 
ness which might fairly be placed there, 
and charge the salary accounts of the 
vice-presidents and clerks, whose time 
is taken up almost wholly with the com- 
mercial business, against the commercial 
deposits. Then it would be clearly as 
certained that in many institutions the 
savings depositor, who contributes the 
mainstay of support to a bank, partic- 
ularly in times of stress, has been 
exploited for the benefit of the man 
whose account is here today and gone 
tomorrow.” 


Other prominent bankers who spoke 
at the twoday session were J. H. 
Puelicher, president Marshall & IIsley 
Bank, Milwaukee, and a former presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion; George L. Woodward, president 
the Savings Bank Division; J. M. Din- 
widdie, president Cedar Rapids Savings 
Bank & Trust Company, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; Wayne Hummer, president La- 
Salle National Bank, LaSalle, IIl., and 
a former president the Illinois Bankers 
Association; C. O. Holmes, president 
South Side Trust and Savings Bank, 
Gary, Ind., and president the Indiana 
Bankers Association; Rome C. Stephen- 
son, vice-president St. Joseph County 
Savings Bank, South Bend, Ind.; J. M. 
Appel, president Broadway National 
Bank, Chicago, and president the IIli- 
nois Bankers Association; Joseph R. 
Noel, chairman Noel State Bank, Chi- 
cago; John A. Carroll. president Hyde 
Park State Bank, Chicago; R. E. 
Wright, assistant vice-president the First 
Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee; 
and Don D. Lovelace, savings managet 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago. 

Speakers at the two luncheons and 
the conference banquet were Brigadier 
General Abel Davis, vice-president Chi- 
cago Title and Trust Company; B. J. 
Mullaney, vice-president Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Company, Chicago; and 
Charles Milton Newcomb of Cleveland. 


DISCUSSION OF SAVINGS BANK PROBLEMS 
AT SOUTHERN REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


f ‘HE various problems which are 


facing savings bankers today were 

announced for discussion at the 
Southern Regional Savings Conference 
at Richmond, Va., April 5 and 6. The 
conference is the last of four held this 
spring under the auspices of the Savings 
Bank Division, American Bankers As- 
sociation. 

Investment trusts, the need of a uni- 
form method of paying and figuring 
interest, plans for securing new savings 
accounts, the wisdom of urging de- 


positors to invest their balances in secur- 
ities offered by the bank, how far a bank 
should go in advising customers about 
their investments, building and loan 
competition, savings advertising—these 
were some of the timely subjects of 
addresses and discussion announced by 
Tesse F. Wood, vice-president the State 
Planters Bank and Trust Company and 
chairman the program committee. 

The complete program follows: 

Thursday, April 5, morning session: 
Welcome to delegates and guests, Henry 
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Business Must 


Pay Its Way 


With total sales for the 
year of over $925,000,000, 
and profits of $12,202,492, 
Swift & Company more 
than earned its dividends 
in 1927. 


The average profit 
margin of less than 1% 
cents on the dollar of sales 
during a year that was 
unfavorable to the pack- 
ing industry as a whole, 
gives only 2 part of the 
story toid in the new 
Swift 1928 Year Book. 


Swift & Company has 
paid dividends without 
interruption for 42 years 
and, with the exception of 
1920 and 1921, earnings 
have always exceeded 
the regular dividend 
payments. 


A Copy of the new Year 
Book which contains 
many interesting facts 
about the company will 
be mailed free on request. 


Swift & Company 


Swift & Company, 4238 Packers Ave., 
U.S. Yards, Chicago 


Please send accpy of the 1928 Year Book to: 














E. Litchford, executive chairman Union 
Bank-Federal Trust Company, Rich- 
mond, and president Richmond Clear- 
ing House Association. Opening re- 
marks, G. Jeter Jones, vice-president 
First and Merchants National Bank, 
Richmond, general chairman. Address 
by George L. Woodward, president 
Savings Bank Division, American Bank- 
ers Association and treasurer South 
Norwalk Savings Bank, South Norwalk, 
Conn. “The Need of a Uniform Method 
of Paying and Figuring Interest,” John 
W. Simpson, vice-president and cashier 
Atlantic Bank and Trust Company, 
Greensboro, N. C. Discussion led by 
W. A. Roper, vice-president Bank of 
Commerce and Trusts, Richmond. “Is 
the Payment of Interest on Christmas, 
Vacation and Other Club Accounts 
Justified?” Taylor R. Durham, vice: 
president Savings Bank Division, Ameri- 
can Bankers Association and vice-presi- 
dent Chattanooga Savings Bank, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. Discussion led by H. N. 
Phillips, president Broadway National 
Bank, Richmond. “Some Plans for Se- 
curing New Savings Accounts,” F. M. 
Kulp, assistant cashier First National 
Exchange Bank, Roanoke, Va. Discus 
sion led by W. Meade Addison, execu 
tive manager State-Planters Bank and 
Trust Company, Richmond, Va. Lun- 
cheon, 12.30 p. m., “Investment Trusts,” 
Waldo Newcomer, chairman board of 
directors, Baltimore Trust Company, 
Baltimore, Md. Afternoon _ session, 
“Small Loan Departments,” Littleton 
Fitzgerald, advertising manager Ameri 
can National Bank, Richmond. Discus 
sion led by R. H. Davis, vice-president 
West End Bank, Richmond. “Is it 
Wise to Urge Savings Depositors to In- 
vest their Balances in Securities Offered 
by their Bank?” Alva G. Maxwell, vice’ 
president Citizens and Southern Na’ 
tional Bank, Atlanta, Ga. Discussion 
led by Julien H. Hill, president State 
Planters Bank and Trust Company, 
Richmond. “Should Savings Accounts 
Be Segregated and Put under Legal 
Restrictions as to Investments?” Fred: 
erick P. H. Siddons, secretary American 
Security and Trust Company, Washing 
ton, D. C. Discussion led by L. W. 
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of local requirements. 


Broadway at 73rd Street 
Madison Avenue at 74th St. 





A Well-Equipped New York Correspondent 


The experience from many years’ contact with every part 
of the United States enables the United States Mortgage 
& Trust Company to act with a complete understanding 


In addition to providing the usual banking functions, the 
Company makes first mortgage real estate loans in selected 
cities of the South and West; sells mortgages and partici- 
pation certificates to investors ; and also makes real estate 
appraisals in New York and other leading cities. 


UNITED STATES 


MORTGAGE & TRUST COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000 


Main Office: 55 CEDAR STREET 
Other Offices : 


NEW YORK 


125th St. at 8th Avenue 
Lexington Avenue at 47th St. 








Hoffman, vice-president Central Na- 
tional Bank, Richmond. “How Far 
Should a Bank Go in Advising its 
Customers as to their Investments?” 
John Poole, president Federal“American 
National Bank, Washington, D. C. 
Discussion led by Oliver J. Sands, presi- 
dent American National Bank, Rich- 
mond, Dinner Thursday evening. Toast- 
master, Thomas B. McAdams, executive 
manager State-Planters Bank & Trust 
Company, Richmond, “The Trend of 
The Times,” David Lawrence, president 
United States Daily, Washington, D. C. 

Friday, April 6, morning session: 
“Necessary Safe-Guards in Making 
Mortgage Loans,” John E. Jenkins, at- 
torney-at-law, Huntington, W. Va. 
Discussion led by Claude R. Davenport, 
secretary-treasurer, Frederick Nolting 
First'Mortgage Corporation, Richmond. 
“Can Banks Meet Present Building and 
Loan Competition?” H. B. Lewis, vice- 
president Kanawha Banking and Trust 
Company, Charleston, W. Va. Discus- 
sion led by Tristram T. Hyde, Jr., vice- 
president State-Planters Bank and Trust 
Company, Richmond. “Income Versus 


Costs in Banking,” W. Espey Albig, 
deputy Manager American Bankers As 
sociation, New York City. Discussion 
led by C. R. Burnett, vice-president First 
and Merchants National Bank, Rich- 
mond. “How to Plan Your Savings 
Advertising,” C. H. Wetterau, vice- 
president American National Bank, 
Nashville, Tenn. Discussion led by 
Carter N. Williams, Jr., president Rich- 
mond Trust Company, Richmond. “The 
Advantages of Co-operative Educa- 
tional Advertising for Thrift Ac- 
counts,” Eliot H. Thomson, publicity 
manager Washington Loan and Trust 
Company, Washingtona, D. C.  Dis- 
cussion led by W. H. Schwarzschild, 
president Central National Bank, Rich- 
mond. “The Need of a Definite Plan 
for Encouraging Systematic Savings,” 
S. Young Tyree, vice-president Inde- 
pendence Trust Company, Charlotte, 
N. C. Discussion led by S. E. Bates, 
Jr., vice-president First and Merchants 
Bank, Richmond. Luncheon, 1.45 
p. m. Speaker: Dr. Douglas S. Free- 
man, editor Richmond News Leader, 


Richmond, Va. 
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FIRST SOUTHERN TRUST CONFERENCE IN 
CHATTANOOGA APRIL 20-21 


SOUTHERN trust conference, 
A« be held in Chattanooga, Tenn., 

April 20-21 under the auspices 
of the Trust Company Division, Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, has been an- 
nounced by Walter S. McLucas, chair- 
man of the board the Commerce Trust 
Company of Kansas City and presi- 
dent of the Trust Company Division. 
Banks and trust companies in Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Tennessee are being in- 
vited to take part in the meeting. 

The conference is being held, accerd- 
ing to Mr. McLucas, in recognition of 
the headway the trust movement is 
making in the southern states. 

Addresses scheduled for the two-day 
program include “What the Bank Presi- 
dent Owes to His Trust Department,” 
by Robert F. Maddox, chairman of 
the board Atlanta and Lowry Na- 
tional Bank, Atlanta; “The Develop- 
ment of Trust Departments in the 
National Banking System,” by Eugene 
R. Black, governor Federal Reserve 
Bank, Atlanta; “Handling Securities 
in Trust Estates,” by A. F. Young, 
vice-president Guardian Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland; “How the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking Trains Men,” 
by Harold J. Stonier, educational direc- 
tor American Institute of Banking, New 
York; “The Field for the Life Insurance 
Trust in the South,” by John A. 
Reynolds, vice-president Union Trust 
Company, Detroit; “The Need for 
Standard Fees for Trust Services,” by 
John C. Mechem, vice-president First 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago; 
“How to Advertise Trust Services,” by 
Fred W. Ellsworth, vice-president Hi- 
bernia Bank and Trust Company, New 
Orleans; “The Importance of the Trust 
Department in Our Financial System,” 
by James H. Perkins, president Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company, New York: 
“Pitfalls in the Trust Business,” by 


H. L. Standeven, vice-president Ex- 
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change Trust Company, Tulsa; “Has 
the Community Trust a Place in the 
Southern States?” by Ralph Hayes, 
director New York Community Trust 
and vice-president Chatham Phenix Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, New 
York; “Making the South ‘Will 
Conscious’,” by Gilbert T. Stephenson, 
vice-president Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Company, Raleigh, N. C. 

An exhibit of the advertising of 
southern banks and trust companies 
will be held at the Hotel Patten during 
the conference. There will also be 
exhibits from banking institutions in 
other parts of. the country. 

Members of the Chattanooga con: 
ference committees include the follow: 
ing: 

Frank A. Nelson, manager Chatta- 
nooga Clearing House Association, 
general chairman. General committee: 
J. P. Hoskins, president First National 
Bank, Chattanooga; E. Y. Chapin, 
president American Trust and Banking 
Company, Chattanooga; W. A. Sadd, 
president Chattanooga Savings Bank 
and Trust Company, Chattanooga; 
C. M. Preston, vice-president Hamilton 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chattanooga; 
James E. Harris, cashier Hamilton Trust 
and Savings Bank, Chattanooga. Enter: 
tainment committee: Bradley Currey, 
cashier American Trust and Banking 
Company, Chattanooga; D. B. Harris, 
vice-president Hamilton National Bank, 
Chattanooga; J. V. Holdam, assistant 
vice-president Chattanooga Savings Bank 
and Trust Company, Chattanooga; J. H. 
McDowell, assistant vice-president First 
National Bank, Chattanooga; T. R. 
Preston, Jr., assistant cashier Hamilton 
National Bank, Chattanooga; W. E. 
Tomlinson, vice-president Hamilton 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chattanooga. 
Program committee: W. C. Bowman, 
vice-president First National Bank of 
Montgomery, Al!a., chairman. Trust 
advertising exhibit committee: Dawson 
Harris, vice-president Hamilton Na 
tional Bank, Chattanooga, chairman 
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LOS ANGELES BANKS IN $120,000,000 
~ CONSOLIDATION 


Savings Bank of Los Angeles came 

officially into existence at the close 
of business on Saturday, March 31, as 
the consolidation of two Los Angeles 
banks that have been for many years 
under the same management and owner- 
ship, but operated as separate institu- 
tions. The Citizens National Bank was 
a national institution while the Citizens 
Trust and Savings Bank functioned as 
a state bank.. 

Operating under a perpetual national 
charter and as a member of the Federal 
Reserve System the total resources of 
the consolidated bank are approximately 
$120,000,000. At the last call, on 
February 28, the two institutions showed 
combined assets of $119,256,530, with 
deposits of $101,828,532. The capital, 
surplus and undivided profits account is 
nearly $11,000,000. This places the 
bank well up in the list of large banks 
in the United States. It is the largest 
bank in Los Angeles whose offices are 
strictly confined to the industrial and 
city limits. 

All offices of the Citizens Trust and 
Savings Bank are being continued as 
branches of the Citizens National Trust 
and Savings Bank. 

Officers of the new bank include: 
Chairman of the board, M. J. Connell; 
president, J. Dabney Day; chairman of 
the executive committee, George W. 
Walker; vice-presidents, John Burbaw, 
W. H. Comstock, R. D. Davis, J. E. 
Faucett, Frank E. Forker, Val J. Grund, 
H. D. Ivey, L. O. Ivey, C. Sumner 
James, Frank C. Mortimer, E. T. Petti- 
grew, C. A. Rude, J. M. Rugg, Dain 
Sturges, Halcott B. Thomas and Kenneth 
B. Wilson; cashier, F. R. Alvord; 
assistant vice-presidents, Alex S. Cowie, 
B. F. Gonzales, F. D. LeBold and H. C. 
Vogelsang; assistant to the president, 
J. Bert Easley; auditor, W. E. Pinney. 

The Citizens National Company, 


[se Citizens National Trust and 


dealer in Government, municipal and 
corporation bonds, is under the same 
management as the bank and is continu- 
ing as a separate corporation. It is 
located in new offices on the third floor 
of the Citizens National Bank building, 
the second floor being used for the trust 
department. 

The head office is located at 5th and 
Spring streets, where structural altera- 
tions costing $200,000 are now in 
progress. 

The Citizens National Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank is the result of many years 
of growth in Los Angeles. Founded 
originally in 1890 as the Citizens Bank, 
under state charter, it was nationalized 
in 1901. From 1906-1915 the bank was 
located at the corner of 3rd and Main 
streets in the building now occupied by 
the Cotton Exchange, and in 1915 the 
present Citizens National Bank build- 
ing was erected. 

The growth of the Citizens banks has 
not been due to consolidations with or 
purchases of other banks, with one or 
two minor exceptions. One. of these 
exceptions was the purchase in 1911 of 
the Broadway Bank and Trust Com- 
pany and its reorganization as the Citi- 
zens Trust and Savings Bank. 

This latter institution has made rapid 
progress and now brings to the con- 
solidated bank nearly one-half of its 
resources. Thirty banking offices are 
located throughout Los Angeles. 

J. Dabney Day, president of the bank, 
says of the consolidation: “We believe 
the bank will be enabled to render better 
service to the public as a result of this 
consolidation. Capital and surplus will 
aggregate $11,000,000. The bank will 
continue steadfastly to maintain con- 
servative and sound banking principles, 
and conduct every banking function in 
a spirit of sincere consideration for the 
needs of the customer and the stability 
of the institution.” 
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Che Chase National Bank 


of the City of Nem York 
57 Broadway 


Statement of Condition at close of Business February 28, 1928 


RESOURCES 


295,668,824.86 
551,800,783.05 
125,180,730.67 
35,027,775.41 
10,014,952.70 


Cash and Due from Banks.$ 

Loans and Discounts 

U. 3. Government Securities 

Other Securities 

Bank Buildings 

Redemption Fund—t. 
Treasurer 

Customers’ Acceptance 
Liability . .$63,923,906.71 
Less Amount 
in Portfolio 19,377,185.82 


124,875.00 


44,546,720.89 
Other Assets 753,966.85 


$1,063,118,629.43 


LIABILITIES 


50,000,000.00 
40,000,000.00 
17,462,411.15 


Capital 

Surplus 

Undivided Profits 

Reserved for Taxes, In- 
terest, etc. 

Deposits 

Due to Federal Reserve 
Bank 13,000,000.00 

Circulating Notes 2,407 ,500.00 

Acceptances $64,764,532.04 
Less Amount 
in Portfolio 19,377,185.82 


3,614,834.47 
857,757,013.97 


45,387,346.22 


Acceptances, Bills, ete., 
Sold with Endorsement. 
Other Liabilities 


33,108,449.90 
381,073.72 


$1,063,118,629.43 


Board of Directors 


HENRY W. CANNON 

ALBERT H. WIGGIN 
Chairman of the Board 

JAMES N. HILL 

DANIEL C. JACKLING 
Fresident, Utah Copper Co. 

CHARLES M. SCHWAB 
Chairman, Board of Directors, Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation 

SAMUEL H. MILLER 
Vice-President 

NEWCOMB CARLTON 
President, Western 
Company 

FREDERICK H. ECKER 
Vice-President, Metropolitan 
surance Company 

EUGENE V. R. THAYER 
Chairman, Board of Directors, 
Alegre Sugar Companv 

CARL J. SCHMIDLAPP 
Vice-President 

GERHARD M. DAHL . 
Chairman, Board of Directors, Brooklyn- 
Manhattan Transit Corporation 

REEVE SCHLEY 
Vice-President 

H. WENDELL ENDICOTT 

JEREMIAH MILBANK 

HENRY OLLESHEIMER 
Vice-President 

ARTHUR G. HOFFMAN 
Vice-President, The Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. of America 

F. EDSON WHITE 
President, Armour & Co. 


Union Telegraph 


Life In- 


Punta 


ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 
President, General Motors Corporation 


ELISHA WALKER 
President, Blair & Co., Inc. 
MALCOLM G. CHACE 
THOMAS N. McCARTER 
President, Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey 
ROBERT L. CLARKSON 
President 
AMOS L. BEATY 
JOHN McHUGH 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
WILLIAM E. S. GRISWOLD 
Vice-President, W. & J. Sloane 
HENRY O. HAVEMEYER 
President, Brooklyn Eastern 
Terminal 
WILLIAM A. JAMISON 
Arbuckle Brothers 
L. F. LOREE 
President, The Delaware & Hudson Co. 
THEODORE PRATT 
ROBERT C. PRUYN 
President, National Commercial Bank & 
Trust Company, Albany, N. Y 
SAMUEL F. PRYOR 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
FERDINAND W. ROEBLING, JR. 
President, J. A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
EARL D. BABST 
Chairman, Board of Directors, American 
Sugar Refining Company 


District 
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WHAT BANKS AND BANKERS 
ARE DOING 


Jon B. Hetnricus, formerly assistant 
cashier of the National Park Bank of 
New York, has been elected an assistant 
vice-president of the institution. He 
has been in the employ of the bank 
since 1900 and was elected assistant 
cashier in 1919. He is associated with 
the foreign department. 


Ropert L. JONES, formerly assistant 
manager of the Fifth Avenue branch 
the Chase National Bank of New York, 
has been made manager of the branch. 
Morley R. Marris, formerly credit man 
at the Grand Central branch, has been 
made assistant manager at the Fifth 
Avenue branch. 


Joun D. Carson, W. B. Stringfellow 
and William N. Bucklin have been 
elected vice-presidents of the Los 
Angeles-First National Trust & Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles. They were former- 
ly junior vice-presidents. 


CorNELIUS VAN Zwart, formerly 
credit man, has been made assistant 
manager of the Metropolitan branch of 
the Chase National Bank of New York. 


H. C. Barro has been elected a vice- 
president of the Los Angeles-First Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles. In addition to Mr. Barroll’s 
new duties he will continue as vice- 
president of the First Securities Com- 
pany, which is owned by the stock- 
holders of the Los Angeles-First Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Bank. 


HaroLtp F. MogELLER, formerly a mem- 
ber of the branch administration division 
of the Chase National Bank of New 
York, has been made assistant manager 
: the bank’s Seventy-second Street 
ranch. 


Rotitin C. BorTLE, vice-president the 
Chatham Phenix National Bank and 
Trust Company of New York, has been 


Corporation, a new securities concern 
organized by the bank. Other officers 
include H. G. Keogh, vice-president; 
F. L. Chapman, secretary and A. F. 
Gilmore, treasurer. 

Directors of the Chatham Phenix 
Corporation include Mr. Bortle, E. S. 
Bloom, E. P. Earle, R. H. Higgins, 
W. B. Joyce, L. G. Kaufman, Samuel 
McRoberts, J. F. Talcott and S. B. 
Thorne. The executive committee com- 
prises Mr. Higgins, Mr. Kaufman and 
Mr. McRoberts. 


Oc. m. Haves & CO., DETROIT 


JoHN W. STALEY 
President the Peoples Wayne County 
Bank, Detroit, who died the day fol- 
lowing the merger of the Peoples 
State Bank and the Wayne County 
Home Savings Bank into the first- 
named institution. Mr. Staley had 
formerly been head of the Peoples 
State Bank. He was also a director 
in the Bankers Trust Company of 
New York and of the Detroit branch 
of the Chicago Federal Reserve Bank. 


WooprRuFF JOHNSON and Joseph C. 
Hanson, Jr., formerly credit men at the 


Zz 


Forty-first Street branch and the Maiden 
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Lane branch, respectively, of the Chase 
National Bank of New York, have been 
appointed assistant managers of the two 
branches. William B. Offutt, formerly 
assistant manager of the Manhattanville 
branch of the Chase, has been trans- 
ferred to the Columbus Avenue branch, 
with the same title. 


STATEMENT OF FIRST NATION: 
AL OF PHILADELPHIA 


THE First National Bank of Phila- 
delphia, in its statement of condition 
as of February 28, 1928, shows capital 
of $1,950,000, surplus and undivided 
profits of $5,438,900, deposits of $57, 
484,913 and total resources of $68,303,- 
591. 


SEABOARD STATEMENT 


STATEMENT of condition of the Sea- 
board National Bank, New York, as of 
February 28, 1928, shows capital of 
$9,000,000, surplus of $11,000,000, un- 
divided profits of $3,081,625, deposits 
of $192,731,787 and total resources of 
$237,296,325. 


CITIZENS AND SOUTHERN 
INCREASES CAPITAL 


Directors of the Citizens and Southern 
National Bank of Georgia have voted 
to recommend to stockholders a $2,000,- 
000 new stock issue, for the purpose of 
increasing the bank’s capital and the 
forming of a new holding company. 
An issue of 10,000 shares, with par 
value of $100, will be sold to present 
stockholders at $200 per share, the 
present stockholders being entitled to 
subscribe for one new share for every 
three shares now held. 

According to an announcement made 
by Mills B. Lane, president of the bank, 
$400,000 of the new issue will be used 
in organizing a holding company to be 
owned and controlled by the stock- 
holders of the bank. The stock in this 
company will be placed with trustees 
to be held in trust for the stockholders 
of the bank. A hundred thousand 
dollars will also be added to the capital 


of the Citizens and Southern Company. 
The rest of the issue is to increase the 
capital of the Citizens and Southern 
National Bank from $3,000,000 to 
$4,000,000 and its surplus from $2,500,: 
000 to $3,000,000. These increases, to 
gether with undivided profits, will give 
the bank total capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits of $7,700,000. 


NATIONAL CITY OPENS NEW 
BRANCHES 


Two new branches have been opened 
by the National City Bank of New 
York recently, one in the Bronx and 
one on Varick street. The former, 
located at 149th street and Courtland 
avenue, is the first opened by the Na- 
tional City in the Bronx. The latter 
is at Varick and Vandam streets, with- 
in a few blocks of the Holland tunnel. 

The bank has purchased a site on 
Creston avenue, near Fordham road, to 
establish another banking office in the 
Bronx. The building will be extensive- 
ly altered before occupation by the bank. 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
ESTABLISHES RECORD 


A NEw high record for total resources 
of the institution was reported by the 
Chase National Bank of New York in 
its statement of condition as of Febru- 
ary 28, 1928. 

Total resources of the Chase bank 
now aggregate $1,063,118,629, an in- 
crease of $61,825,902 compared with 
the total of $1,001,292,.727 reported on 
December 31, 1927. The resources al- 
so represent a gain of $20,604,636 over 
the previous record of $1,042,513,993 
reported on June 30 last year. 

The statement of the bank shows a 
large increase in deposits, aggregating 
$857,757,013 on February 28, 1928, a 
gain of $65,417,521 compared with de- 
posits of $792,339,492 reported at the 
close of 1927. 

Other important items in the state 
ment showed an increase in undivided 
profits to $17,462,411 against $15,674,” 
848 on December 31, 1927. Cash on 
hand and due from banks totaled $295,’ 
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668,824 against $226,685,322. United 
States Government securities increased 
to $125,180,730 against $105,784,411. 


LAKE SHORE TRUST COMPLETES 
SUCCESSFUL CAMPAIGN 


Directors, officers and employes of the 
Lake Shore Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago, brought in double their quota 
in a ninety-day campaign for new busi- 
tess, which ended recently. The origi- 
nal goal was $1,000,000 and $2,092,901 
in new business was brought in, and 
4216 pieces of new business. 


SIXTH AVENUE BANK’S 
FIRST STATEMENT 


THE initial statement of the Sixth Ave- 
nue Bank of New York, as of March 2, 
1928, shows total resources of $2,576,- 
070. Deposits total $1,523,750 while 
loans and discounts amount to $1,577,- 
802. Capital stock of the institution is 
$750,000 and surplus is $250,000. The 
bank opened the first of this year. 


LOS ANGELES BANK TO 
INCREASE CAPITAL 


A SPECIAL meeting of stockholders of 
the Los Angeles-First National Trust & 
Savings Bank, Los Angeles, has been 
called to vote on a proposal to increase 
the bank’s capital. It is planned to 
raise the capital from $12,500,000 to 
$13,750,000 and the number of shares 
from 500,000 to 550,000. 


NEW JERSEY BANKS MERGE 


THE Central Trust Company of Essex 
County and the East Orange Bank, both 
of East Orange, N. J., have been com- 
bined with the Savings Investment & 
Trust Company of the same town. The 
offices are being continued as branches 
of the Savings Investment & Trust, 
which now has four branches. The en- 
larged bank has capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits of more than $3,500,000. 
Its assets are in excess of $25,000,000. 

_ Harry H. Thomas is president of the 
bank; George Garrabrant, David A. In- 





IS YOUR 


| BANK WINDOW 
| A 
| BLANK WINDOW? | 


Today’s mail brought a 
bank inquiry from a city 
of seven million people 
and another from a town 
of seven hundred. Both 
banks seek greater de- 
posits. Both realize that 
under today’s competitive 
conditions business must 
be invited. 


It is our privilege to serve 
hundreds of banks in an 
advertising way—many of 
them through a colorful 
window poster display. 
Inquiries and correspon- 
dence invited. 


MELVILLE M. GREIG, 
President 


| NATIONAL SERVICE 


BUREAU 
of New York, Inc. 


80 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


RUBBER STAMP HERE FOR 
WINDOW POSTER INFORMATION 


OFFICER 























WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., Vice-President 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-President 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Vice-President 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 
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glis and Louis McCloud, vice-presidents; 
George L. McCloud, secretary-treasurer; 
and Earl S. Johnson, trust officer. 


EQUITABLE TRUST'S 
STATEMENT 


TorTaL resources of $531,907,821 were 
reported by the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York in its statement of 
condition of March 2, 1928. Capital 
of the bank is $30,000,000, surplus and 
undivided profits $25,574,148 and de- 
posits $407,346,304. 


EMPIRE TRUST COMPANY 
STATEMENT 


STATEMENT of condition of the Empire 
Trust Company, New York, as of March 
2, 1928, shows capital of $6,000,000, 
surplus and undivided profits of $8,- 
618,501, deposits of $72,821,951 and 
total resources of $87,781,901. 


PHILADELPHIA BANK RAISES 
DIVIDEND RATES 


THE semi-annual dividend rate of the 
Franklin Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia has been increased from 8 to 9 per 
cent., placing the stock on an 18 per 
cent. annual basis. The sum of $250,- 
000 has been transferred from the un- 
divided profits account to surplus, giv- 
ing the Franklin Trust a capital of $2,- 
000,000 and a surplus of $4,000,000. 

In announcing the increase in dividend 
rate, C. Addison Harris, Jr., president 
of the bank, said that the earnings of 
the company for the last six months 
were the largest in its history and that 
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SUMING 


Kings County Trust Company 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $4,500,000 Undivided Profits $445,000 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, President 


ALBERT E. ECKERSON Auditor 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


= 
ire 


THOMAS BLAKE. Secretary 
ALBERT I. TABOR, Assistant Secretary 
CLARENCE E. TOBIAS, Assistant Secretary 
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this was the fourth consecutive year in 
which the earnings have justified a simi- 
lar increase in dividend rate. 


GUARANTY ANNOUNCES NEW 
FOREIGN APPOINTMENTS 


THE Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York has announced the following ofh- 
cial appointments in its foreign offices: 

J. Wesley Conn, assistant vice-presi- 
dent; Joshua G. B. Campbell and 
Georges Albert Vernhet, assistant man- 
agers; and Horton Parmelee Kennedy, 
assistant secretary, of the Paris office. 

Maurice G. St. Germain, manager, 
and Paul Gircud, assistant manager, of 
the Havre office. 

Elie Delville, assistant secretary in the 
Brussels office. 


STATEMENT OF INTERNATION- 
AL BANKING CORPORATION 


THE semi-annual statement of condi- 
tion of the International Banking Cor- 
poration, New York, as of December 31, 
1927, shows capital of $2,500,000, sur- 
plus of the same amount, undivided 
profits of $1,496,608, deposits of $32, 
182,719 and total resources of $50,756, 
814. The corporation is owned by the 
National City Bank of New York. 


STABLE MONEY ASSOCIATION 
ELECTS VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Joun W. Davis, Democratic Presidential 
nominee in 1924; Charles Evans Hughes, 
former Secretary of State; Fred I. Kent, 
former vice-president the Bankers Trust 
Company, New York; and Henry M. 
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Robinson, president the Los Angeles 
First National Trust & Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles, and a member of the 
Dawes Commission, have been elected 
honorary vice-presidents of the Stable 
Money Association. 

The Stable Money Association is a 
non-partisan body organized to pro 
mote stabilization of the purchasing 
power of money by spreading under- 
standing of “the serious evils attending 
wide fluctuations in the general price 
level, the preventability of such fluctua- 
tions and the various methods proposed 
for stabilization.” 

It does not advocate any plan of 
stabilization but encourages research and 
education on all problems related to 
money and price levels. 

Prof. E. W. Kemmerer of Princeton 
University, the well known “interna- 
tional money doctor,” is president of the 
association. 


GUARANTY TRUST SHOWS 
GROWTH 


THE condensed statement of condition 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York as of March 2, 1928, shows total 
deposits, including outstanding checks, 
of $657,046,408, which represents an in- 
crease of $80,026,658 over the corre- 
sponding statement of a year ago. The 
company’s total resources are $793,991,- 
023, an increase of $107,682,649 as com- 
pared with a year ago. The undivided 
profits account of $7,468,274 shows a 
gain of $431,553 over December 31, 
1927, the date of the last published state- 
ment. 


STATEMENT OF FIRST NAT- 
IONAL, CHICAGO 


STATEMENT of condition of the First 
National Bank of Chicago as of Febru- 
ary 28, 1928, shows capital of $15,000,- 
000, surplus of the same amount, de- 
posits of $277,078,317 and total re- 
sources of $324,623,953. The First 
Trust and Savings Bank, in its statement 
of the same date, shows capital and sur- 
plus of $7,500,000 each, deposits of 


$113,907,262 and total resources of 
$139,643,079. 


CITIES SERVICE EARNINGS 
SHOW INCREASE 


NET earnings of the Cities Service Com- 
pany for the year ended February 29, 
1928, amounted to $31,840,374 as com- 
pared with $26,507,121 for the previous 
twelve months. This is an increase of 
$5,333,253, or 20 per cent. 

Net earnings were equal to more than 
12.5 times interest and discount on de- 
bentures as compared with 10.1 times for 
the corresponding period a year ago. Net 
to stock and reserves was 4.30 times pre- 
ferred stock dividends compared with 
3.74 times. 

Net to common stock and reserves for 
the year ended February 29, 1928, 
amounted to $22,480,795, which is 
equivalent to 26.92 per cent. on the 
average amount of common stock out- 
standing or $5.38 per share of $20 par 
value common stock. This compares 


The Pennsylvania Company 


For Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities 


Trust and Safe Deposit Company 


Packard Building 


S. E. Cor. 15th and Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia 


Capital, Surplus and Undi- 
vided Profits - $20,000,000 
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McARDLE & McARDLE 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 


Forty-Two Broadway, 


New York City 











with $17,489,637 for the previous 


cent. or $4.44 per share of common 
stock outstanding a year ago. 

Coincident with the publication of its 
earnings statement, Cities Service Com- 
pany declared regular monthly dividends 
of one-half of 1 per cent. in cash and 
one-half of 1 per cent. in stock on the 
common stock and 50 cents on the pre- 
ferred and preference BB stock and 5 
cents on the preference B stock, all pay- 
able May 1 to stockholders of record 
April 13. 


COUNTY TRUST COMPANY’S 
ANNIVERSARY 


TorTAL assets of the County Trust Com- 
pany of New York as of February 23, 
1928, its second anniversary, amounted 
to $22,428,179. Deposits of the same 
date totaled $20,452,207, in comparison 
with deposits of $1,346,988 on February 
23, 1926, the bank’s opening day. 

The bank’s capital is $1,000.000 and 
its surplus $500,000. James j. Riordan 
is president of the institution. 


FINANCIAL INVESTING CO. 
DECLARES DIVIDEND 


THE Financial Investing Co. of New 
York, Ltd., at a meeting of its directors 
held in the New York offices of its man- 
agers, the United States Fiscal Corpora- 
tion, declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 30 cents a share and an extra 
dividend of 10 cents a share, payable 
April 1 to stockholders of record of 
March 10. Shares are of $10 par value. 

This is the third regular dividend on 
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the 12 per cent. basis, the rate having 
been increased from 10 per cent. with 
the October, 1927, payment. 

With the April 1 payment, consecu- 
tive regular dividends were paid for 
three years, with total payments during 
that period of regular and extra divi- 
dends amounting to 39 per cent. of the 
par value of the stock. Including the 
value of the rights issued, this ratio is 
brought up to 47 per cent. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF GENERAL 
MOTORS ACCEPTANCE 


ANNUAL report of the General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation for the year 
ended December 31, 1927, shows 62 
branches and 3951 employes, as com: 
pared with 47 branches and 3298 em 
ployes a year previous. New branches 
now being organized, the report adds, 
will soon bring the total number of 
branches to 75. 

The company entered the year 1927 
with the accounts of 646,666 retail pur’ 
chasers on its books. During the year 
it acquired from the General Motors 
Corporation dealers 1,004,426 new ac 
counts and in the same time 824,190 
were liquidated in full, leaving 826,902 
retail purchasers’ accounts on the com: 
pany’s books at the close of the last year. 

Total volume of business in 1927 was 
$842,819,877, as against $631,543,573 
in 1926, an increase of $211,276,304, or 
about 33!4y per cent. 

Total borrowings as of December 31, 
1927, including the 6 per cent. gold 
debentures, 5 per cent. serial gold notes 
and current bank borrowings and dis 
counts aggregate $251,499,534. Cash 
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and receivables total $321,705,394 and 
represent over 97 per cent. of total as- 
sets. 

Net profit for the year, after making 
deductions from income including credit 
losses, taxes, reserves for contingencies 
and accrued interest on indebtedness, 
totaled $8,578,475. 

Total capital funds employed during 
the year (capital stock, surplus and un- 
divided profits) averaged $45,043,294. 
Net profit was therefore 19 per cent. on 
average capital funds employed and 
slightly over 1 per cent. on business 
volume. This compares with an aver- 
age return for the last five years of 18 
per cent. on capital funds and 89/100 of 
1 per cent. on volume. 

Dividends paid in 1927 amounted to 
$5,350,000, leaving a net addition to the 
undivided profits account of $3,228,475. 


LOS ANGELES BANK 
STATEMENT 


STATEMENT of condition of the Mer- 
chants National Trust and Savings Bank 
of Los Angeles as of February 28, 1928, 
shows capital stock of $4,000,000, sur- 
plus of $3,000,000, undivided profits of 
$2,476,575, deposits of $133,261,345 
and total resources of $145,030,855. 


CINCINNATI BANK 
STATEMENT 


Resources of the Central Trust Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, as of February 
28, 1928, total $48,767,319. Capital of 
the bank is $4,000,000, surplus $3,650,- 
000, undivided profits $1,028,099 and 
deposits $37,012,390. 


FRANKLIN SOCIETY'S 40TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


THE Franklin Society for Home Build- 
ing and Savings, New York, has begun a 
month’s observance of its fortieth anni- 
versary. The society started with 101 
members and today has 50,000 accounts 
and resources exceeding $27,000,000. 
Charles O'Connor Hennessy has been 
president of the society since its organi- 
zation. 


FINANCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
SECURITIES REPORT 


Report of the Financial and Industrial 
Securities Corporation, New York, for 
the year ended January 31, 1928, shows 
net profit for the year (exclusive of mar- 
ket appreciation) of $14,038,425. 

The appreciation in the market value 
of securities (exclusive of that on secur- 
ities sold) amounts to $29,073,282 for 
the year which, together with $4,042,469 
carried over from the previous year, re- 
sults in an aggregate excess in market 
value of $33,115,751, over book value 
on January 31, 1928. 

The Financial and Industrial Se- 
curities Corporation was organized in 
1926. Ralph Jonas is chairman of the 
board and George U. Tompers is presi- 
dent. 

After payment of dividends, there 
was added to surplus $6,991,726. 

The average number of shares of com- 
mon stock outstanding during the fiscal 
vear was 1,389,978. 

After payment of dividends on the 
corporation’s outstanding preferred 
stock, the earnings, without appreciation, 
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per share on the average number of 
shares of outstanding common stock was 
$9.18; including appreciation for the 
year, the earnings per share on the av- 
erage number of outstanding common 
stock was $30.10. 

The corporation had no liabilities 
other than outstanding capital stock, con- 
sisting of 154,458 shares of 7 per cent. 
cumulative preferred stock, amounting 
to $15,445,800, and 1,563,865!4 shares 
of common stock (including scrip) car- 
ried at $27,667,991. This showed a sur- 


plus at book of $11,009,082 and at mar- 
ket of $44,124,833. 


CHANGE IN NAME 


THE State Bank of New York has 
changed its name to the State Bank and 
Trust Company of New York. The 
change took place March 3. 


BANKERS TRUST RAISES DIVI- 
DEND RATE 


THE Bankers Trust Company of New 
York observed the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of its founding recently by rais- 
ing the annual dividend from $20 to 
$30 a share. The dividend was payable 
March 30 to stockholders of record of 
March 23. 

The board at the same time declared 
an anniversary bonus to all employes 
of 5 per cent. of the annual salaries. 
No stock dividend was declared. 

The year 1927 was one of the best 
in the company’s history. Surplus and 
undivided profits were increased from 
$56,031,000 to $61,488,000, a gain of 
$5,457,000 after dividend distributions 


of $4,000,000. Deposits increased dur- 
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ing the period over $112,540,000, to a 
total of $562,069,000. 

Starting in 1903 with a capital and 
surplus of $1,500,000 it is today one 
of the largest banks in the United States, 
with offices in Paris and London and 
wire offices in most of the leading cities 
of the United States. This record is 
particularly impressive in view of the 
fact that there have been no mergers 
since 1917. Capital and surplus as of 
March 2 were $62,591,000. 

The bank was organized by the late 
Henry P. Davison as a trust company 
to which the national and state banks 
of the country might send their fiduciary 
business and which would not compete 
for active accounts on a basis of interest 
rates. It was to be in fact as well as 
in name a bankers’ trust company. 

Mr. Davison brought to the original 
board of directors twenty-one of the 
ablest younger bank executives in the 
United States, some of them being Gates 
W. McGarrah, then president of the 
Leather Manufacturers’ National Bank; 
George W. Perkins, of J. P. Morgan @ 
Co.; Albert H. Wiggin, then vice-presi- 
dent of the National Park Bank, and 
Stephen Baker, then president of the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company. 

Business was started in two rooms at 
143 Liberty street on March 30, 1903. 
Edmund C. Converse was the first presi’ 
dent, serving without compensation. 
Three months later deposits were re: 
ported at $5,750,000 and at the end of 
the first four months it was necessary 
to seek larger quarters. These were 
found at 7 Wall street. There the 
offices remained until 1912, when they 
were removed to the present location. 
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THREE NEW YORK BANKS IN 
MERGER 


THE Capitol National Bank and Trust 
Company, the Longacre Bank and the 
United National Bank, all of New York, 
have consolidated as the United Capitol 
National Bank and Trust Company. 
Control of the institutions was acquired 
last fall by the Financial and Industrial 
Securities Corporation, of which Ralph 
Jonas is chairman of the board and 
George U. Tompers president. 

The new institution has resources of 
more than $50,000,000 and nine offices 
in the metropolitan district. 

Max Radt, formerly president the 
Capitol National, is chairman of the 
board of the new bank and Sydney H. 
Herman, formerly president the United 
National, is president. Frederick K. 
Teipel of the Longacre Bank, Frank C. 
Campbell of the United National and 
Hugo Radt of the Capitol are senior 
vice-presidents. All other officers of the 
banks are continued in their official 
capacities and the entire staffs of the 
three banks are continuing with the 
new institution. 


NEW YORK TITLE COMPANY 
SHOWS GAIN 


Recorp of the New York Title and 
Mortgage Company, New York, for the 
first month of this year shows an increase 
in business over the same month of 1927 
of a substantial percentage. 

This is a continuation of the record 
of the last year which, according to the 
1927 Year Book, shows that the net 
earnings of the company for that year 
were $6,027,861 after deductions for 
taxes and all other reserves, an increase 
of 19 per cent. 

A feature of the year 1927 was the 
large sales of guaranteed first mortgage 
securities, which were 9 per cent. ahead 
of those for the year 1926. For the first 


month of this year, the sales of these 
securities were 8 per cent. ahead of those 
of the corresponding month of 1927. 

Another interesting development has 
been the title insurance business outside 
of New York State, the national title 
department showing an increase over 
last year and an increase of over 100 
per cent. for January of this year. 

Plans for the present year include the 
completion of the new Staten Island 
office at 30 Bay street, St. George, where 
the building is nearly finished and will 
be ready for occupancy by July 1, and 
the opening of a new office at 91 Main 
street, Flushing, which property was 
purchased recently. 


NATIONAL CITY TO INCREASE 
CAPITAL 


CapitaL of the National City Bank of 
New York and its investment subsidiary, 
the National City Company, will be in- 
creased by the sale of 150,000 new 
shares of the bank’s stock, through action 
taken recently by the bank's directors. 

The capital of the bank will be in- 
creased from $75,000,000 to $90,000,- 
000 and that of the investment com- 
pany from $25,000,000 to $45,000,000. 
The surplus of the latter will also be 
increased from $25,000,000 to $50,- 
000,000. 

The new stock will be offered to stock- 
holders at $400 a share on the basis of 
one new share for each five shares now 
held. With the bank’s stock quoted at 
$845 on the market, the rights to buy 
new stock are worth approximately $75 
a share. This gives the distribution to 
stockholders a value of about $56,250,- 
000, the largest bonus ever distributed 
by a financial institution. 

The preparations for enlarged activ- 
ities of the National City Company 
were considered the most important 
part on the program. Regarding this, 
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the letter sent to stockholders by Charles 
E. Mitchell, president, says: 

“The board are of the belief that 
these additional capital resources should 
be provided to permit the company to 
acquire from time to time for short or 
long term investment account, bonds, 


CuHar.es E. MITCHELL 


President the National City Bank of 

New York, which has voted to in- 

crease its capital from $75,000,000 
to $90,000,000. 


stocks or other equity interests, the hold- 
ing of which will facilitate the develop- 
ment of its regular business or generally 
insure to the benefit of the bank and the 
company, and that such resources can 
be thus profitably employed.” 
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This is taken to mean that the com- 
pany will branch out into activities in 
which it has heretofore been limited, and 
particularly in the purchase of stocks. 
Last year the company sold more than 
$2,000,000,000 of securities to its clients. 
In addition to enlarged activities along 
this line, the company is expected in the 
future to acquire equities in properties 
that look advantageous and to arrange 
short-term financing for companies that 
consider the time inopportune for bond 
issues, and to engage in other profitable 
enterprises that are closed to national 
banks and that have hitherto been un- 
feasible for the company owing to its 
preoccupation with new security under- 
writings. The company is shortly to 
move into its own building, a new sky- 
scraper in Wall street across the street 
from the National City Bank. 

With its new capital of $90,000,000, 
and surplus of $50,000,000 and the 
undivided profits of $21,418,689 re: 
ported in its statement of February 28, 
the National City Bank will have a 
total of more than $161,000,000 of in- 
vested capital funds. This is far in 
excess of any other bank in the United 
States and it also tops the largest of 
the banks in Europe, although a few 
of the largest London institutions have 
somewhat larger total deposits than the 
National City. In making this com: 
parison, however, it is to be remembered 
that nation-wide branch systems prevail 
in England, while all the branches of 
the National City in this country are 
in New York City. 

The National City Company will 
have capital of $45,000,000 and surplus 
of $50,000,000, which, added to the 
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bank’s funds, makes a total of more than 
$256,000,000 of invested capital funds 
for the National City organization as a 
whole, which is far in excess of any 
other institution. 

Mr. Mitchell’s letter to the stock- 
holders announces that of the $400 to 
be received for each share of the new 
stock, $100 shall be applied to increas- 
ing the capital stock of the bank aad 
$300 shall be applied to increasing the 
capital stock and surplus of the National 
City Company. 

“As regards the bank,” Mr. Mitchell 
wrote, “this increase of capital is in 
line with our traditional policy, referred 
to on the occasion of the last previous 
increase, of maintaining a larger ratio of 
capital and surplus to deposits than is 
dictated by general banking practice.” 

A special meeting of the stockholders 
has been called for April 24 to act upon 
the recommendation of the directors for 
the capital changes. The subscription 
offer will be open to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on April 
28 and the subscriptions will be payable 
in full at the offices of the bank on or 
before May 31. The letter of Mr. 
Mitchell also disclosed that no change 
in the present annual dividends of $20 
a share on the bank’s stock is con- 
templated at this time. 

“In order to adjust the dividends at 
the current rate on the old stock and 
the new for the quarter April 1 to 
July 1,° Mr. Mitchell said, “it is ex- 
pected that an interim dividend of $3.33 
per share will be paid on the old stock 
on June 1, to the stockholders of record 
on or about May 19, and that an interim 
dividend of $1.67 per share will be paid 


on both the old and the new stock on 
July 2 to stockholders of record about 
June 16.” . 


HOLYOKE BANK OPENS NEW 
BUILDING 


THE Hadley Falls Trust Company, Hol- 
yoke, Mass., opened its new building 
early this year with a capital of $750, 
000 and assets of nearly $25,000,000, 
following its absorption of the City Na- 
tional Bank last year. 

The bank was organized in 1851 with 
a capital of $100,000, which was in- 
creased to $200,000 within a year. It 
was originally known as the Hadley 
Falls Bank, but in 1865 was converted 
into a national bank under the name, 
Hadley Falls National Bank. With the 
absorption of the Home National Bank 
in 1917, it became the Hadley Falls 
Trust Company. 


CHICAGO BANKERS’ TEAM 
DEFEATS TWO 


THE basket-ball team of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago defeated a team 
made up from the New Orleans banks, 
in two straight games in New Orleans 
recently. It later defeated the team 
of the Equitable Trust Company of 
New York in two straight games in 
New York. 


BROWN BROS. & CO. MOVE 


Brown Bros. & Co., New York bankers, 
have moved temporarily to 37 Wall 
street, from the offices at 59 Wall street 
which the company has occupied since 
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1865. After a little more than a year 
the bank will occupy the ground and 
first floors, mezzanine and second floor 
of a new thirty-five-story office building 
being erected on the site of the present 
Brown Bros. building at Wall, Hanover 
and Beaver streets. 


INTERSTATE TRUST TO OR- 
GANIZE SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


FOLLOWING a recommendation of the 
executive committee, the board of di- 
rectors of the Interstate Trust Com- 
pany, New York, has approved the 
formation of a _ securities company 
which will be known as the In 
terstate Corporation. The new com- 
pany’s relations to the bank are to be 
similar to those of the National City 
Company to the National City Bank, 
and the Chase Securities Corporation 
to the Chase National Bank. 

The plan as formulated provides for 
the issuance of 51,750 shares of stock 
in the new company on a share-for- 
share basis, at $20 a share, to present 
stockholders of the Interstate Trust 
Company only. Each stockholder de- 
siring to participate must signify his 
intention before April 20, 1928, to the 
committee of organization, composed 
of George S. Silzer, Henry J. Daven- 
port, William V. Griffin, Albert T. 
Johnston and Ralph Wolf. 

Governor Silzer, in commenting 
upon the proposed new company, said: 
“The Interstate Trust Company. has 
through its offices and branches, thou- 
sands of depositors who, to a large 
extent, are investors in securities, and 
through other banking connections in 
New York and other states, as well as 
private investors, has a large distribu- 
tion for securities. This is what led 
the Interstate Trust Company to sug- 
gest organizing the Interstate Corpora- 
tion. It is hoped and felt that this 
securities corporation will have the 
same fine progress that the Interstate 
Trust Company has made.” 

In order to insure identity of owner- 
ship of stock of Interstate Trust Com- 
pany and of Interstate Corporation, all 
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shares of Interstate Corporation will be 
deposited with Interstate Trust Com- 
pany, which will indorse upon the 
trust company stock certificates the 
number of Interstate Corporation shares 


GeorGE §. SILZER 


President the Interstate Trust Com- 
pany of New York, which has voted 
to form a subsidiary secufities organi- 
zation, to be known as the Interstate 
Corporation. 


owned. When sufficient assets have 
been received to warrant declaring the 
plan in effect, notice and directions 
will be mailed subscribers. No public 
offering of stock is contemplated as 
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subscriptions are limited to stockholders 
of the Interstate Trust Company. Ofh- 
cers will be announced later. 

Interstate Trust Company, _ the 
youngest in the Wall Street district, 
has shown marked progress since its or- 
ganization by Governor Silzer on Oc- 
tober 14, 1926. During its seventeen 
months’ existence its resources have in- 
creased until they now approximate 
$50,000,000. On January 22 of this 
year Hamilton National Bank was ac- 
quired and the bank now has eight 
banking offices including the main 
office at 59 Liberty street. 


BANK OF AMERICA MERGER 
TERMS ANNOUNCED 


THE consolidation of the Bank of 
America, the Bowery and East River 
National Bank and the Commercial 
Exchange Bank, all of New York, has 
been approved by the boards of direc- 
tors of the three institutions and de- 


tails of the merger have been worked 
out, along with plans for the organiza- 
tion of a subsidiary security company. 
This latter company will be known as 
the Bankameric Corporation and will 
start with a working corporation of 
$15,000,000. 

The Bank of America is being con- 
verted into a national bank for pur 
poses of consolidation and the enlarged 
bank will be known as the Bank of 
America National Association. 

Letters sent out to the stockholders 

give the merger plan in detail as fol 
lows: An assignable deposit receipt will 
be issued in exchange for the respec- 
tive amounts of deposited stock of the 
three banks. With this deposit will 
be given warrants representing rights 
to subscribe to full shares of the new 
Bank of America National Association 
stock and an equal number of shares 
of Bankameric stock, for a total of 
$125, of which $110 a share will go to 
the bank and $15 to the corporation. 
These. warrants will be the same for 
each bank and will be assignable. 
' The'new Bank of America National 
Association stock will be stamped to 
indicate a beneficial interest in the 
Bankameric Corporation. The capital 
of the new security company will be 
provided by the payment of $15 a 
share for each new share of Bank of 
America National Association received, 
whether in exchange for stocks of the 
three banks or on the rights to the 
stock at $110 on the increased cap 
italization. For the total of 1,000,000 
shares in the new bank there will be a 
like number of shares in the Bank: 
americ Corporation, which at $15 a 
share will give the latter organization 
a working capital of $15,000,000. 

The ratios for exchanges of the 
stocks of the three banks provide that 
for each share of old Bank of America 
stock the holder will receive four 
shares of the new bank, for each share 
of Bowery and East River National 
the holder will receive 7.2 shares of 
the new bank and for each share of 
Commercial Exchange the holder will 
get 4.8 shares of the bank stock. On 
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the new bank stock thus received in 
exchange for the stock of the three 
merging institutions holders will be en- 
titled to subscribe for six-tenths of 
their holdings at $110 per share plus 
$15 per share for the security company. 

At present there are 65,000 shares 
of Bank of America stock outstanding, 
which when exchanged for the new 
bank stock on a one-for-four basis will 
amount to 260,000 shares of the new 
$25 par stock. Bowery and East River 
has a total of 40,000 shares, which 
when exchanged will be equivalent to 
288,000 of the new shares. The Com- 
mercial Exchange has 15,000 shares, 
the equivalent of which in the new 
issue is 72,000 shares. The total of 
new bank stock to be exchanged thus 
is 620,000 shares. The capital will be 
increased by 380,000 shares, of which 
372,000 will represent stock to be sold 
to stockholders to the extent of six- 
tenths of their present holdings. The 
remaining 8000 shares will be sold to 
employes of the bank on terms to be 
announced later. 

Details of the merger plan and the 
formation of the security company are 
being carried forward by a committee 
made up of Leo V. Belden, Edward C. 
Delafield, Gayer G. Dominick, A. H. 
Giannini, R. Stuyvesant Pierrepont 
and Lionello Perera. 


ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
WORLD’S EIGHTH LARGEST 


In the tabulation of the world’s 100 
largest banks which appeared in the 
March, 1928, issue of THE BANKERS 
MacazINnE, the Royal Bank of Canada, 
Montreal, is listed as twelfth, whereas, 
on the basis of latest figures, which were 
not available at the time the tabulation 
was made, the bank should stand eighth 
lergest in the world. The Royal Bank’s 
deposits stand at $748,272,231; capital 


$30,000,000 and surplus and profits 
$31,809,831. 


EQUITABLE TRUST APPOINTS 
CHICAGO MANAGER 


THE Equitable Trust Company of New 
York has appointed Ralph B. Wells as 
manager of its Chicago office. He has 


heretofore been special representative of 


RALPH B. WELLS 


Recently made manager of the Chi- 
cago office of the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York. 


the company’s investment service to 
banks and institutions in the Chicago 
territory. 

Mr. Wells has spent his entire busi- 
ness career in the banking field. His first 
experience was in the Middie West with 
Blair and Company and he later as- 
sumed charge of the bond department 
of the Fidelity Trust Company of Knox- 
ville, Tenn. He later became connected 
with the Atlanta office of the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York. 





COMING BANKERS’ CONVENTIONS 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANK- 
ING, Philadelphia, June 18-22. Secretary, 
Richard W. Hill, 110 East 42nd street, New 
York City. 


ALABAMA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Mobile, May 17-19. Headquarters, Battle 
House. Secretary, M. A. Vincentelli, Mont- 
gomery. 


AMERICAN BANKERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION, Philadelphia, Pa., October 1-4. 
Executive manager, F. N. Shepherd, 110 
East 42nd street, New York City. 


ARKANSAS BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Little Rock, May 3-4. Headquarters, 
Hotel Marion. Secretary, Robert E. Wait, 
923 Southern Trust building, Little Rock. 


CALIFORNIA BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Pasadena, June 6-9. Secretary, Fred- 
erick H. Colburn, 628 Mills building, San 


Francisco. 


COLORADO BANKERS ASSOCIA: 
TION, Troutdale in the Pines, June 22-23. 
Secretary, L. F. Scarboro, Tabor Opera 
House, Denver. 


CONNECTICUT BANKERS ASSOCIA: 
TION, Manchester, Vt., June 15-16. Sec- 
retary, Charles E. Hoyt, South Norwalk 
Trust Company, South Norwalk. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETING, 
American Bankers Association, April 16-19, 
Augusta, Ga. Headquarters, Bon-Air Hotel. 
Executive manager, Fred N. Shepherd, 110 
East 42nd street, New York City. 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION, Utica, N. Y., Septembez 17-20. 
Executive secretary, Preston E. Reed, 231 
South LaSalle street, Chicago. 


FLORIDA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Tampa, Fla., and Havana Cuba, April 14-16. 
Secretary W. O. Boozer, Atlantic National 
Bank, Jacksonville. 


GEORGIA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Savannah, May 24-26. Headquarters, Hotel 
General Oglethorpe. Secretary, Haynes Mc- 
Fadden, 101 Marietta street, Atlanta. 


IDAHO BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Boise, June. Secretary, J. S. St. Clair, Boise 
City National Bank, Boise. 


ILLINOIS BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Rock Island, June 20-22. Secretary, A. 
Graettinger, 208 South LaSalle street, Chi- 
cago. 
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INDIANA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Gary, September 19-21. Secretary, Miss 
Forba McDaniel, 310 Odd Fellow building, 
Indianapolis. 


IOWA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Cedar Rapids, June 18-20. Secretary, Frank 
Warner, 430 Liberty building, Des Moines. 


KANSAS BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Lawrence, May 23-25. Secretary, W. W. 
Bowman, Hotel Kansan, Topeka. 


KENTUCKY BANKERS ASSOCIA: 
TION, September 12-13. Secretary, Harry 
G. Smith, 300 Louisville National Bank 
building, Louisville. 


LOUISIANA BANKERS _ ASSOCIA. 
TION, Biloxi, April 26-27. Headquarters, 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel. Secretary, G. R. 
Broussard, Abbeville. 


MAINE BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Belgrade Lake, June 23. Secretary, Edward 
S. Kennard, Rumford Nationa! Bank, Rum- 
ford. 


MARYLAND BANKERS _ ASSOCIA- 
TION, Old Point Comfort, Va., May 16-17. 
Secretary, J. W. McElroy, Baltimore. 


MINNESOTA BANKERS _ ASSOCIA- 
TION, Pequot, June 18-20. Headquarters, 
Breezy Point Lodge. Secretary, F. P. 
Fellows, 718 National building, Minneapolis. 


MISSISSIPPI BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, joint meeting with Tennessee Bankers 
Association, Memphis, May 16:17. Head: 
quarters, Peabody Hotel. Secretary, George 
B. Power, Capital National Bank building, 


Jackson. 


MISSOURI BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
May 22-23. Secretary, W. F. Keyser, Sedalia. 


MONTANA’ BANKERS _ ASSOCIA- 
TION, joint meeting with Wyoming Bankers 
Association, Old Faithful Inn, Yellowstone 
Park, September 3-4. Secretary, John 
Romersa, president Bank of Commerce, 
Kalispell. 


NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE COUN’ 
CIL, Houston, Texas, April 25-27. Secre- 


tary, O. K. Davis, India House, Hanover 
Square, New York City. 


NEW MEXICO BANKERS ASSOCIA: 
TION, Tucumcari, May 25-26. Secretary, 
Mrs. Margaret F. Barnes, 724 First National 
Bank building, Albuquerque. 
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NEW YORK STATE BANKERS AS- 
SOCIATION, Upper Saranac, June 25-27. 
Headquarters, Saranac Inn. Secretary, Ed- 
ward J. Gallien, 128 Broadway, New York 
City. 


NORTH CAROLINA BANKERS AS- 
SOCIATION, Pinehurst, May 3-5. Head- 
quarters, Carolina Hotel. Secretary, Paul P. 
Brown, Raleigh. 


NORTH DAKOTA BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATION, Dickinson, July 10-11. Secre- 
tary, W. C. Macfadden, Fargo. 


OHIO BANKERS CONVENTION, Cin- 
cinnati, May 23-25. Headquarters, Hotel 
Gibson. Secretary C. H. Mylander, Hunt- 
ington Bank building, Columbus. 


OKLAHOMA BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Tulsa, May 15-16. Secretary, Eugene 
P. Gum, 907-8 Colcord building, Oklahoma 
City. 


OREGON BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Gearhart-by-the-Sea, June 11-12. Secretary, 
Andrew Miller, 914 Porter building, Port- 
land. 


PENNSYLVANIA BANKERS ASSO- 
TION, Atlantic City, N. J., May 16-18. 
Secretary, C. F. Zimmerman, First National 
Bank, Huntingdon. 


SOUTH CAROLINA BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATION, Myrtle Beach, June 19-21. Head- 
quarters, Myrtle Beach Hotel, Secretary, 
Henry S. Johnson, Columbia. 


SOUTH DAKOTA BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATION, Sioux Falls, June 7-8.  Secre- 
tary, George A. Starring, City Hall building, 

uron.,. 


SOUTHERN REGIONAL SAVINGS 
CONFERENCE, Richmond, Va., April 5-6. 


TENNESSEE BANKERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION, joint meeting with Mississippi Bankers 
Association, Memphis, May 16-17. Head- 
quarters, Peabody Hotel. Secretary, H. 
Grady Huddleston, 1015 Independenc Life 
building, Nashville. 


TEXAS BANKERS ASSOCIATION, San 
Antonio, May 8-10. Headquarters, Gunter 
Hotel. Secretary, W. A. Philpott, Jr., Dallas. 


UTAH BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Ogden, June 22-23. Secretary, Carl R. 
Marcusen, Price Commercial & Savings Bank, 
Price. 


VIRGINIA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Old Point Comfort, June 7-9. Headquarters, 
New Chamberlain-Vanderbilt Hotel. Secre- 
tary, W. Scott Irby, Kenbridge. 


WASHINGTON BANKERS ASSOCIA: 
TION, June 13-16. Secretary, William 
Hatch Davis, 1016 Old National Bank build- 
ing, Spokane. 


WEST VIRGINIA BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATION, White Sulphur Springs, June 
14-15. Headquarters, Greenbrier Hotel. Sec- 
retary, Joseph S. Hill, vice-president Capital 
City Bank, Charleston. 


WISCONSIN BANKERS ASSOCIA: 
TION, Milwaukee, June 26-27. Head- 
quarters, Hotel Schroeder. Secretary, Wall 
G. Coapman, 717 Caswell Block, Mil- 


waukee. 


WYOMING BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
joint meeting with Montana Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Old Faithful Inn, Yellowstone Park, 
September 3-4. Secretary, Harry B. Hender- 
son, First Joint Stock Land Bank, Cheyenne. 


UNITED STATES SHARES ORGANIZES 
SEVENTH INVESTMENT TRUST 


NITED States Shares Corpora- 

tion of New York has an 

nounced the organization of its 
seventh investment trust and the offer- 
ing of shares in this new trust, to be 
known as bank stock trust shares, series 
C3. The trust is based upon stocks 
of twenty New York City banks and 
trust companies, 1000 bank stock trust 
shares being issued against deposited 
units comprising one share each of the 


stocks of the twenty banks and trust 
companies. 

All of the institutions whose stocks 
are represented in these deposited units 
have paid uninterrupted dividends for 
the last twenty-four years, twelve for 
fifty years or more. Eleven since 1923 
have distributed valuable rights, while 
the market value of the twenty stocks 
has increased 170 per cent. in six years. 

Under the plan of operation, the 
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trustee holds the deposited stocks, col- 
lects all dividends and every six months 
pays to each shareholder his share of 


dividends and other profits. Share- 


holders may present them to the trustee 
and receive in cash the value of their 
interest in the holdings of the trust 
or, on tendering 1000 shares, will be 
entitled to receive the underlying securi- 
ties plus the cash fund and accumulated 
dividends then in the unit. Provision 
is made that changes in the underlying 
securities may be made only to improve 
the trust or to safeguard the share- 
holder’s investment. 

A reserve fund, to be kept separately 
from the units, is to be built up by 
putting into it all profits realized on 
sales of the stocks from the units, each 
of which will have an equal interest in 
the fund. 

Among the uses of the reserve fund 
are the purchase from the units of stock 
dividends and rights declared on stocks 
in the units. 

The institutions whose stocks are de- 
posited in the units against which the 
shares are issued are: Bankers Trust 
Company, Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany, Brooklyn Trust Company, Bank 
of New York & Trust Co., Central 
Union Trust Company, Chemical Na- 
tional Bank, Corn Exchange Bank, 
Equitable Trust Company, Farmers 
Loan & Trust Company, First National 
Bank of New York, Guaranty Trust 
Company, Hanover National Bank, 


‘Mechanics Bank of Brooklyn, National 


City Bank, National Bank of Com- 
merce, National Park Bank, New York 
Trust Company, Seaboard National 
Bank, Title Guarantee & Trust Com: 
pany and United States Mortgage & 
Trust Company. 


THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
ESTABLISHES TRAVELING FELLOWSHIP 


E American Bankers Association 
has established a traveling fellow- 
ship in the Graduate School of 

Business Administration of Harvard 
University for the purpose of further 
investigations into causes and remedies 
for bank failures and an appropriation 
has been made to defray the expenses 


of the work, according to John H. 
Puelicher, chairman the board of 
trustees, Educational Foundation of the 
association. On recommendation of 
O. M. W. Sprague, acting dean of the 
school, William McKinley Edens has 
been appointed to the fellowship and 
(Continued on page 603) 
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EXAMPLES OF RECENT BANK 
BUILDING OPERATIONS 
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Entrance detail of the First National Bank and Trust Company, Hamburg, 
Pa., showing the character of the marble and the refined type of moulding 
and carving to which it lends itself. The monolithic columns are turned 
from blocks especially selected for soundness and attractive veining. Tilgh- 
man Moyer Company of Allentown, Pa., were the architects and engineers 
for the building. 
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Interior of the safe deposit vault recently completed tor the Fidelity Union Trust 


Company of Newark, N. J., by the York Safe and Lock Co., York, Pa. The vault 


is provided with a door 25 inches in thickness. 


; : “ ; 

New home ot the Biltmore-Oteen Bank, Asheville, N. C., of brick trimmed with 

Indiana limestone. The interior is executed in marble, ornamental iron, bronze and 
walnut. The color scheme is a soft greenish gray, relieved by polychrome. 
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Artist's drawing of the new building to be erected on Broad street, New York, for 

Lee, Higginson & Co., investment bankers. Plans for the building, which is to be 

begun about May 1, call for a stone structure with a frontage of 106 feet, 110 feet 
deep and about 120 feet in height. 
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Shallow recesses of the same shane recall’ the circular head windows in the interior 
of the Bank of A. Levy, Inc., at Oxnard, Calif. Wall surfaces are of stone texture in 
individual blocks, making a neutral background for the fixtures of Escalette and Le- 
vanto marble. A decorated plaster ceiling, divided into panels by ornamented beams, 
is illuminated by indirect lighting fixtures. Morgan Walls & Clements, architects and 
engineers of Los Angeles, designed the building. 








The Union National Bank, of Ventura, Calif., is built of reinforced concrete and steel 
faced with cast stone. The exterior expresses dignity, restraint and stability. Morgan 
Walls & Clements of Los Angeles were the architects. 
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Thirty-five story bank and office building to be erected on the site of the 
present Brown Brothers’ building at Wall, Hanover and Beaver streets, 
New York. The basement, ground, first, mezzanine and second floors will 
be occupied by Brown Brothers & Co., bankers. The building is to be 
constructed by Starrett Bros., Inc., from plans by Delano & Aldrich. 
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Set well back from the street and surrounded by stretches of green lawn, the new 

building of the Bank of Hawaii, Ltd., Honolulu, is designed to convey the charms 

of Hawaiian homeliness and hospitality. The building is faced with large blocks of 

sandstone, colored to produce a soft attractive effect under the tropical sun. On the 

outside panel of each of the large windows will be a bronze bas-relief depicting some 
important phase of Hawaiian life. 
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Native designs have been adapted to ornament the ceiling of the Bank of Hawaii, Ltd. 

Hawaiian figures and native fruits and flowers in conventionalized design have been 

worked into the grillework. The gorgeous tilework of a fountain in the center of 

the public space, offset by banked greens, lends a note of color which brings out the 

warmth of the whole interior decoration. The two maps at the end of the room are 
both decorative and useful. 
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Interior of the Nassau Union Bank, Glen Cove, L. L., 


N. Y., which has been 


completely renovated and brought up-to-date. The safe deposit vault is 

located at the rear of the first floor, while a large silver storage vault is in 

the basement. The directors’ room is on a mezzanine at the rear of the 
building. 





AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION ESTABLISHES 
TRAVELING FELLOWSHIP 


(Continued from page 596) 


will begin the work of the investigation 
in June. 

The first part of the investigation 
will cover the Chicago Federal Reserve 
district, which comprises the’ states of 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Michigan and 
Indiana. It will be directed toward 
conditions particularly relating to areas 
where there have been numerous country 
bank failures and will seek to develop 
results especially helpful to them. Mr. 
Edens will be advised in the prosecution 
of his work by Acting Dean Sprague, 
who last year conducted an extensive 
investigation on national lines into the 
problem of bank failures under the di- 
rection of the economic policy commis- 
sion of the association. The commis’ 
sion’s recommendations as based on Mr. 
Sprague’s findings were presented to the 
national convention of the association 
last fall at Houston, Texas, and were 


unanimously indorsed in its general 
resolutions. 

Mr. Edens is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and a former bank 
examiner in Iowa, where he made an 
exceptional record for efficiency and 
acquired extensive first-hand under- 
standing of the territory and conditions 
he will investigate. He has made an 
outstanding record in banking and 
economic subjects at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, which led to his being highly 
recommended for the fellowship by the 
school authorities. He is president of 
the Business School Club. His investi- 
gations will be conducted by Mr. Edens 
under joint supervision by the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association and the gradu- 
ate school. It is expected that the work 
will be completed during 1928 or early 
in 1929. 
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Mining—a centuries-old occupation and a chief local industry—furnished the inspiration 
and design motif for these cast bronze gates. The usually unsightly burglar-alarm gong * 
concealed by the bronze grille over the doorway. 
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THE MINERS NATIONAL BANK, 
POTTSVILLE, PA. 


The building described in the following article was designed by and constructed under 
the supervision of Uffinger, Foster & Bookwalter, New York specialists in bank archi- 
tecture, equipment and vault engineering. 


ITH a charter dating back one 

hundred years and a location 

in the anthracite coal mining 
district, it is most fitting that the new 
building of the Miners National Bank 
of Pottsville, Pa., be of colonial archi- 
tecture with ornamentation relating to 
the mining industry. 

The building, which was designed by 
and erected under the supervision of 
Uffinger, Foster & Bookwalter of New 
York, is of Georgian design, carried 
out in hand-made red brick and white 
Georgia marble. It is of fireproof con- 
struction throughout. 

The facade has a number of interest- 
ing details. Carved on the keystones 
over the two outer circular head 
windows are heads of Mercury, rep- 
resentative of trade and commerce, 
while on the keystone of the center 
window is a head of Pluto, the god of 
mines and quarries. 

Within the inviting marble entrance- 
way are hung heavy cast bronze gates 
depicting, in bold relief, the miner at 
his work and, at the same time, the 
historic development of his working 
tools. Directly above the door is an 
attractive bronze grille behind which is 
concealed the usually unsightly burglar- 
alarm gong. 

The walls of the banking room are 
of imported Jeanne d’Arc stone selected 
for its softness of texture and beauty 
of color and markings. The lower por- 
tion is of rusticated ashlar and, above, 
a continuation of pilasters and arches 
is interrupted at the rear of the building 
by a featured window treatment. 

Roman Travertine, inset with squares 
of various marbles, is used for the floor. 
Five large ornamental skylights in the 
coffered and vaulted ceiling fifty-five feet 
above the banking floor flood the room 
with natural light. 

The low-type counterscreen is of 


American walnut and the top of the 
counter is covered with dark green 
marble surmounted by a guard rail of 
wrought iron embellished with small 
hammered brass seals. 

To the left of the entrance is an 
enclosure for the bank's officers, where 
they command a view of the banking 
room and are also easily accessible to 
the public. The president's private 
office adjoins this enclosure. On the 
opposite side of the lobby a space with 
private conference room adjoining has 
been set aside for customers. An at- 
tractively appointed ladies’ room is also 
located on this side of the building. 

A sturdy wrought iron grille orna- 
mented with hammered brass separates 
the safe deposit department from the 
public space, at the rear of the bank. 
The heavy re-inforced concrete walls 
of the vault are covered with Jeanne 
d’Arc stone, making a pleasing setting 
for the massive vault door. Coupon 
booths and committee rooms are at the 
right of the vault. The bank’s secur- 
ity vault is built in connection with 
the safe deposit vault, with a separate 
exterior entrance and a communicat- 
ing emergency door. Storage vaults for 
bulky articles are located in the base- 
ment. 

Immediately behind the vaults are 
large machine rooms completely shut 
off from the banking room; additional 
work rooms are also provided on the 
second mezzanine. 

On the first mezzanine, at the rear 
of the building, is the directors’ room, 
with its walls of paneled black walnut, 
vaulted ceiling and floor of variegated 
red tile. 

Lighting fixtures, furniture and equip- 
ment are all specially designed to har- 
monize with the design of the building 
and to fit the requirements of the vari- 
ous banking departments. 
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Against a background of selected red Harvard brick the white Georgia marble stands out in 
pleasing contrast. The building is attractive, yet simple and dignified. 
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The president’s spacious and well lighted office. 
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Unobstructed by the customary high counterscreen, a full view of the main banking room may 
be had from the entrance lobby. 
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Large skylights flood the banking room with natural light, the buff Jeanne d’Arc stone walls 
and the Roman Travertine floor inset with various marbles aid in accentuating the beauty of 
the American walnut counterscreen. 
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The bank officers have a commanding view of the banking room and are in easy access 
the public. A private office for the president adjoins the officers’ enclosure. 


Customer 
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An enclosure and conference room adjoining have been arranged for the convenience of 
customers. The door to the attractively appointed ladies’ writing and retiring room is seen 
at the right. 
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The safe deposit vault of the Miners National Bank, Pottsville, Pa., has a place of prominence 
at the rear of the public space; the heavy, reinforced vault walls are faced with stone and make 
a most interesting setting for the massive door. 
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HOW A CONNECTICUT BANK CAPITALIZED 
THE OPENING OF ITS NEW BUILDING 


By Epwin P. LAMPHIER, JR. 


buildings or remodeling their old 

homes nowadays, that sooner or 
later nearly every bank advertising and 
new business man faces the problem of 
how to capitalize improvements in his 
bank’s facilities. That this is a great 
opportunity is apparent from the fact 
that the chance to celebrate the opening 
of a new building does not come often. 
But when it does come, and when 
circumstances are unusually favorable 
for publicity purposes, the bank adver- 
tising manager can well afford to “go 
the limit.” That was our feeling as we 
saw our new seven-story office and bank 
building begin to take form. Little did 
the public realize what a contrast there 
would be between the cramped quarters 
in our dingy, insignificant old building 
and the two spacious floors that the bank 
would occupy in our monumental new 
building capped by four floors of offices. 

From the time work on the new 
building commenced, it was advertised 
in the newspapers at least once a month, 
using construction pictures as the build- 
ing grew. The scaffolding around it 
was also used to bear frequent changes 
of billboard copy. Then three months 
before the time the building opened the 
assembling of ideas for the opening 
celebration began. 

As it happened, the completion date 
very nearly corresponded with our 
twelfth birthday. So, in spite of the 
fact that the two did not exactly coin- 
cide, it was decided that when the open- 
ing was finally held, it could safely be 
called “Our New Building Housewarm- 
ing and Twelfth Birthday Celebration.” 

The one thought in mind was to get 
as many people as possible into the 
building on the opening date. An ex- 
tensive new business drive among the 
employes of the bank during the two 
months prior to the opening was con- 
templated, but owing to our cramped 
quarters and the large daily bulk of 


S: many banks are putting up new 


our business—the bank has over 23,000 
customers—we would have been over- 
taxed taking care of our regular busi- 
ness and moving into the bank on the 
appointed day under conditions favor- 
able to a successful opening. 


EFFECTIVE OPENING DAY WANTED 


After talking over our plans, it was 
decided that concentration on a single 
effective opening day was the thing 
wanted above everything else. But if 
all the ideas discussed had been carried 
out, we would have been in the position 
of the man who got on horseback and 
rode off in all directions. Enough good 
ideas were discarded to hold two or 
three other opening celebrations. We 
discussed special sections in the local 
newspapers, including foreign language 
advertising; souvenirs of all kinds; 
letters to customers; letters to stock- 
holders and directors; house-to-house 
distribution of opening announcements; 
engraved invitations; displays in the 
local motion picture houses; a pageant 
of banking progress; special billboard 
advertising; spotlight illumination of the 
building; radio broadcasting; flowers; 
orchestra; band; decorations; luncheons; 
window displays; and even the possibil- 
ity of bringing in distinguished speakers 
from outside the city, with a news reel 
hook-up and, possibly, a special motion 
picture film of the entire proceedings. 

Every bank advertising manager 
knows what it is to have countless 
suggestions hurled at his head, all of 
which are good, but all of which could 
not be used in a single day. 

Fortunately, by sticking to our notion 
of concentration, it was possible to hew 
a direct line through the mass of sugges- 
tions, and pick out and use those which 
fitted our intention to have a brief but 
unmistakably effective opening. There- 
fore, it was decided, first of all, to hold 
the opening celebration on a Saturday 
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New building of the Commercial Trust Company, 
New Britain, Conn. 


afternoon starting around 3 o'clock. 
That gave us an opportunity to close 
our books at noon, get something to eat, 
put on our best clothes and move over 
to the new quarters such equipment as 
would be necessary to handle our regu- 
lar 7-9 Saturday night business. 

Our only concern was the weather. 
As it was impossible to open until 
November 19, considerable time was 
spent praying that the day would be 
clear, and by the grace of the weather 
man it was. In addition, we were 
favored by the fact that on that par- 
ticular day the Yale football team, 
which has a large following in our 
section, was playing in Cambridge, thus 
eliminating a strong counter-attraction. 

It would have been possible, of course, 
to extend the celebration over an entire 
week, but it was decided that a better 
effect could be had by concentrating our 
opening celebration on a single day, 


supplemented by a series of pre-opening 
luncheons on the main banking floor. 
New Britain has many service clubs 
which hold weekly luncheons. Practi- 
cally every day, therefore, during the 
week preceding the opening, such or- 
ganizations as the Kiwanis Club, the 
Lions’ Club, the Rotary Club and others 
were our guests at luncheon. Bronze 
anvils were handed out as souvenirs. 
These luncheons did much to acquaint 
the younger business element of the city 
with our new building and gave us a 
little preliminary practice in receiving 
our guests—practice which was sorely 
needed on the opening day. 


ADVERTISING BEGUN FOUR MONTHS 
PRIOR TO OPENING 


To go back a moment, four months 
prior to the opening we began using 
our newspaper advertising space to tell 
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the public what to expect in our new 
bank building. This gave us an un- 
usual copy opportunity, because the 
contrast was so great between our 
crowded old quarters and our spacious 
and handsome new quarters. Having 
always been aggressive advertisers, how- 
ever, any boastful note was carefully 
kept out of these advertisements, even 
though we were to have the finest bank- 
ing quarters in the city. On the con- 
trary, it was thought best to lean far 
backward. Therefore, as a running 
head over these advertisements the fol- 
lowing modest lines were used: 

Pardon Us, But—May We Tell You 
Something About Our New 7-story 
Building? 

It might appear that sixteen weeks of 
talking about the building would have 
made the subject worse than monotonous 
and boresome to newspaper readers. 
However, there were such a variety of 
new topics to discuss that we feel we 
avoided routine dulness. There was an 
advertisement about the bank’s new 


“store windows”; its new  cageless 
counters; its all-night rotary depository; 
the eight different foreign languages 
spoken by members of the staff (New 


Britain is 80 per cent. a city of foreign- 
born residents); our New York type of 
office quarters over the bank; our tall 
vaulted windows, giving us daylight 
banking; the spacious and open arrange- 
ment of the main banking floor; the fact 
that a fine firm of bank architects was 
employed, and that a famous artist had 
made a drawing of our building for us, 
etc. 

All these topics enabled us to be 
objective in our advertising to a large 
extent. Although we were essentially 
talking “we” all the time, still we 
managed to emphasize what our new 
facilities would mean to our customers. 

We stress this concentrated news- 
paper advertising prior to the opening 
because we. were absolutely astounded 
by the response on our opening day. 
Being so close to our own problems, the 
stage had been reached where we felt 
that we would give anything to have 
the opening over, and would be satis- 
fied to have even «4 corporal’s guard of 
visitors. We did not realize the power 
of the publicity element we were play- 
ing with in spite of the fact that if ever 
there was a bank which has been built 
by advertising, it is our bank. 


Lobby of the Commercial Trust Company, New Britain, Conn. 
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STOCKHOLDERS AND DIRECTORS AS 
RECEPTION COMMITTEE 


Coming down to the opening day: 
Like many other banks, we had our 
quota of stockholders and directors who 
were always glad to get their dividend 
checks and directors’ fees, but who were 
seldom in the bank. Therefore, invita- 
tions were sent them, requesting their 
presence as a reception committee on the 
opening day. As an added inducement, 
a buffet luncheon was served in one of 
the rear rooms of the main banking floor 
at noon prior to the opening. It is super- 
fluous to add that never before had so 
many directors and stockholders been in- 
side our bank at one time as on that 
day. They came to eat and they re- 
mained for twelve hours to welcome 
visitors and have the time of their lives. 

Meanwhile, the souvenir problem had 
boiled down to a rose for every visitor 
and toy balloons for the children. A 
four-page letter was sent to all of our 
customers inviting them to the opening. 


We told them, which is true, that they 
had made this imposing new bank build- 
ing possible, and that it was their re- 


ception and not ours. They were in- 
vited to bring their familiies and their 
friends. We did not hesitate to com- 
mercialize this invitation, pointing out 
the fact that in twelve years our bank 
had grown to be nearly the largest in- 
stitution in town in spite of strong com- 
petition, and suggested that if they felt 
like making additional deposits in their 
accounts by way of celebrating the 
opening of their building, it would not 
be altogether impossible to make their 
bank, overnight, the biggest in town. 
This suggestion was emphasized by en- 
closing savings and checking deposit 
slips in the same envelope with the in- 
vitation. 

Expensive engraved invitations were 
used, of course, for a limited list of 
stockholders, directors, business firms and 
other particular friends of the bank. In 
addition we bought 10,000 paper mar- 
ket bags, imprinted them with our an- 
vil signature, enclosed a special printed 
invitation, and on the day before the 
opening, hung one of these market bags 


on practically every door-knob in New 
Britain. To cap the climax, both of the 
local newspapers co-operated with us in 
getting out eight-page special supple- 
ments, one of them in imitation roto 
gravure, in which we “spread” ourselves 
to describe the new building. Five of 
these eight pages consisted of full-page 
advertisements. Two of these full-pages 
reproduced floor plans of the main bank- 
ing floor and the basement, locating 
every facility, every officer and every 
unusual feature. A local firm of dec- 
orators trimmed our building, modestly, 
with bunting. 


RADIO AND WINDOW ADVERTISING USED 


The radio program which the bank 
had been carrying on for several months 
through a nearby broadcasting station 
spread the news of our opening day over 
the state. In addition, for window dis- 
play purposes, an automatic fifty-panel 
miniature movie machine was bought, 
by which a pictorial history of the bank 
from its beginning was flashed on a 
screen. We also had a “Golden Book” 
made for visitors to sign—a handsome 
ledger—which was placed in the center 
of the lobby where visitors could sign 
their names, a good deal as tourists regis’ 
ter when they visit the Tower of 
London. 

Into the discard went the pageant of 
banking progress, flood-lighting of the 
building, expensive souvenirs, outside 
speakers, speeches of all kinds and mo 
tion picture reels. 

The weather man favored us and the 
day was bright and clear. Floral tributes 
from our friends poured in until our 
banking floor was a mass of flowers. 
Stockholders who had not been seen in 
years appeared at the bank in their best 
Sunday clothes promptly when _ the 
luncheon bell rung. On the coat lapel 
of each stockholder and director was 
pinned a suitable badge, and then the 
fun began. 

We had announced the opening for 
3 o'clock, but at 2 o'clock the crowd in 
front was so big that it was thought 
advisable to open the doors then. From 
that time on until 11 o'clock at night 
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we had a veritable stampede of visitors. 
The police department assigned a half 
dozen policemen to help us handle the 
crowd. 

Our 10,000 roses, which we had fig- 
ured would leave us a large bouquet 
over to send around to the hospitals the 
day after the opening, were exhausted 
within two hours. The two traffic police- 
men stationed inside the bank entrance 
were as helpless as the police guard that 
tried to “isolate” Lindbergh when he 
You never saw such 
a mob in your life. No less than 30,000 
people came to our bank between the 
hours of 2 and 11 p. m. on our opening 
day. If you don’t believe it, ask the 
janitors who had to clean up afterward. 
Our beautiful Tennessee marble floor 
looked like Main Street after the fourth 
of July. 

Young and old, rich and poor, the 
town turned out to attend our opening. 
Needless to say, some of them did more 
than merely turn out. Many of our 
customers insisted that we take deposits 
in the afternoon, outside of banking 
hours, and before the “Golden Book” 
placed in the middle of the bank lobby, 
people lined up eight deep to sign their 
names—giving us a souvenir record of 
the occasion which we will always trea- 
sure. Business men who had never felt 
it worth while to visit us in our old 
quarters appeared with their wives and 


families to inspect our new home. If 
there was a jarring note in the whole 
proceeding, we have yet to hear of it. 
On the contrary, since the opening our 
business has steadily increased and the 
number of new accounts has grown in 
spite of the fact that business in our 
vicinity has been quiet. 


SUCCESS DUE TO ADVERTISING 


If there is anything lyric in this ac 
count of our building opening, blame it 
partly on our new realization of the 
powers of advertising. Our bank has 
always been a big advertiser. At times 
it has been a fighting advertiser. It has 
prided itself on trying to keep up with 
the times, not only in its advertising but 
in its efforts to provide every banking 
service it can legally render under the 
laws of our state. But never before did 
we realize the value of having an ad- 
vertising plan concentrated on a single 
goal and carried through without devia- 
tion until that goal was attained. 

We are in the banking business, but 
after seeing what four months of con- 
centrated advertising on our new build- 
ing opening did for us, we believe we 
could put in a side line of groceries to- 
morrow and give the biggest store in 
town a run for its money—with the aid 
of well directed advertising. 

















New Edition of 
MacGregor’s Famous Book 


It was twenty-one years ago that T. D. MacGregor began writing about bank 
advertising. A whole generation of bank advertising men has been brought up 
on his writings. Mr. MacGregor is still in the prime of life and aetively en- 
gaged in the bank advertising business as vice-president of the well known 
financial advertising agency of Edwin Bird Wilson, Ine. He is the author of 
several books on financial and advertising subjects which have been widely 
circulated. Perhaps the best known is 


MacGregor’s Book of 
Bank Advertising 


We are pleased to announce that a new revised and enlarged edition of 
this standard book is now off the press. It consists of fourteen chapters (four 
of them entirely new) 430 pages, and is profusely illustrated. The Table of 
Contents is as follows: 


IN‘TRODUCTION CO-OPERATIVE BANK ADVER- 
COPY AND TYPOGRAPHY TISING 
A NEW BUSINESS PLAN BANKS AS FINANCIAL EDU- 


ADVERTISING MEDIUMS CATORS siti 
ADVERTISING COMMERCIAL BANK EMBLEMS AND SLOGA 


BANKING SERVICES INVESTMENT REAL ESTATE 


SAVINGS ACCOUNT ADVER- een rae 
TISING ——- 


TRUST ADVERTISING BUILDING BANK BUSINESS BY 


LETTERS 
SAFE DEPOSIT ADVERTISING 

-ELL JS BANK ADVER- 
ADVERTISING THE COUNTRY “Tae ae 


BANK 


The purpose of “MacGregor’s Book of Bank Advertising” is to provide a 
complete textbook of financial advertising—a work of reference valuable alike 
to the beginner and the expert. It is a complete treatise on bank advertising 
from every angle—the most exhaustive ever published on this subject. Among 
many other features, it contains thousands of paragraphs which can be used for 
copy in writing banking, trust, investment, real estate and safe deposit advertis- 
ing. The chapter on building bank business by letters reproduces a large num- 
ber of effective soliciting letters on various phases of bank business. 


Cloth, 430 pp. Price $7.50 postpaid. Sent on approval to any bank or 
trust company. 





USE THIS COUPON 





BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
71 Murray Street, New York. 


You may send us a copy of the new edition of ‘“MacGregor’s Book of Bank 
Advertising’. After five days we will either send you our check for $7.50 or 
return the book. 


Address . 
Signed by 
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A BANKERS’ “ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA” 


Glenn G. Munn, author of the Encyclopedia of Banking and Finance (Bankers Pub- 
lishing Company, $10), is a well known writer and lecturer on financial subjects. He 
is a graduate of the University of Michigan, and has done graduate work both at that 
school and at the University of Chicago, where he was also instructor in accounting. 
He has taught at Mount Holyoke and at New York University, and in addition has 
been financial investigator with Thompson & Black, financial accountants and engineers 
of New York, and assistant manager the personnel department, Chase National Bank 
of New York. 


HEN Glenn G. Munn’s En- 
cyclopedia of Banking and Fi- 
nance was first published, after 
its author had spent ten years on its 
preparation, it was the first encyclopedia 
of the sort in existence. Now, in its 
newly revised and enlarged edition, out 
this year, it is still the classic work of 


this type. 


There is a reason for this, of course. 
Mr. Munn’s book is the most complete, 
the most accurate, and the most con- 
venient encyclopedia in the banking 


field. It is a source of unbounded 
information on all banking and finan- 
cial subjects, listing alphabetically 3200 
terms relating to money, credit, banking 
practice, etc., and full of explanatory 
charts and tables. 

If the complete explanation of a term 
takes half a column, Mr. Munn uses 
half a column exactly; if it takes three 
pages, he uses three pages. He has 
neither stinted himself in space and 
thereby lost in clearness, nor has he 
involved himself and the reader in 
unnecessarily long and complicated de- 
scriptions. 

Would you like to know how an 
Austrian or Hungarian krone differs, if 
it does differ, in value from the krone 
of the Scandinavian countries? 

Do you know the meaning of “crema- 
tion of bonds”? A bobtail pool? 

These are only a few of the terms 
defined in the Encyclopedia of Banking 
and Finance. A table of the moneys 
used in foreign countries, with their 


approximate value in dollars, is another 
valuable feature. 

One of the most valuable features of 
the book is the inclusion of the full text 
of the most important banking legisla- 
tion. This includes the Federal Reserve 
Act, the Agricultural Credit Act and, 
of course, the recent McFadden Act. 

A list of more than 300 business and 
financial abbreviations is a ready refer- 
ence. A bibliography enables the reader 
to investigate more thoroughly any 
subject he wishes after reading what the 
encyclopedia has to say on it. After 
every important subject is given a list 
of books concerning that topic. 

In order to secure absolute accuracy 
of information, original sources have 
been employed wherever possible. The 
work of the author, himself an authority 
on finance, has been reviewed by six 
different experts in their own field. 
Great care has been taken to secure fine 
distinctions and, in a number of cases, 
several meanings or applications of the 
same term have been given. 

The convenience of having all this 
information in one volume is enormous. 
Whatever other advantages the book 
may have, it is certainly a time-saving 
device for locating desired information 
quickly. Being alphabetically arranged, 
it is an automatic index and, with its 
wide use of cross indices, any subject 
is within easy access. 

Though it is useful as a reference 
work universally, the book’s chief appeal 
(Continued on page 622) 
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SHOP TALK 


HE only bad feature about this page 

of our very own is the title. Every 
time we start to tell you about the latest 
Ford joke (you've heard that one about 
the Ford and Lincoln, haven't you?) we 
look up and discover that we are sup- 
posed to be talking “shop,” so we hastily 
cross out the joke and start all over. 
Of course, if we didn’t have a New 
England conscience . . . but, alas, we 
can't help but feel that everything we 
enjoy is wrong. 


ay 


IN which case, The Romance and 
Tragedy of Banking (Thomas P. Kane) 
must be very wrong indeed, for we 
enjoyed it a lot. It is interesting to the 
layman as well as to the banker, al- 
though of course the latter will get a 
good deal more out of it than someone 
who isn’t familiar with banking. 


W 


THE Recollections of a Busy Life by 
James B. Forgan is another book for 
bankers that reads like fiction. It is 
written in an easy style and of course 
the story of Forgan’s life sounds almost 
like a fairytale. 


ay 


THERE is a limited number of each of 
these two books obtainable but we 
understand neither of them is to be 
reprinted, so those who want copies of 
one or both of them must order at once. 
The Romance and Tragedy of Banking 
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is priced at $5 and the Recollections of 
a Busy Life at $6. 


Ue 


W. H. Knirrin, about whose activities 
we've been telling you this winter, was 
one of the feature speakers at the 
Eastern Regional Savings Conference 
held at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York, last month under the auspices of 
the Savings Bank Division, American 
Bankers Association. His subject was 
“Some Social Aspects of Money.” 

Mr. Kniffin's The Savings Bank and 
Its Practical Work (Bankers Publishing 
Company, $7.50) is considered an 
authority on savings banking. It was 
brought out in a new edition only this 
year. 


aay 


THE Practical Work of a Bank (Bankers 
Publishing Company, $7.50), by the 
same author, has been promised for May 
1. It was originally scheduled for April 
1, but there was a delay of some sort. 
Perhaps Mr. Kniffin was too busy writ- 
ing his speech for the savings confer- 
ence to spare time for reading his proofs. 


We 


BotH books, as well as any others 
published by the Bankers Publishing 
Company, may be ordered on five days’ 
approval by any bank or banker. That 
gives you an opportunity to look over 
the volume and decide whether or not 
it will be useful to you, before buying it. 
ay 
(Continued from page 621) 

is to banks and trust companies, invest- 
ment and stock exchange houses, insur’ 
ance companies, financiers, brokers, in- 
vestors, speculators, lawyers, and stu 
dents of banking, finance and markets. 

The Encyclopedia of Banking and 
Finance may be ordered on five days’ 
approval by any bank or banker from 
the Bankers Publishing Company, 71 
Murray Street, New York City. Its 
price, low when one considers the vast 


amount of information contained in it, 
is $10. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 


Recent Announcements of Other Publishers 








WHo’s WHO IN FINANCE, BANKING 
AND INSURANCE (sixth edition). 
Edited By John William Leonard, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: Who's Who in 


Finance, Inc. 


A COMPLETE revision of the text of the 
former editions, with every biography 
sent to its subject for approval, and the 
addition of a large number of new bi- 
ographies has been made in the sixth 
edition of this valuable volume. 

Condensed, but adequate, personal 
and professional records given of lead- 
ing bankers, financiers and insurance 
men of the United States and Canada 
take up 1200 pages of the volume. 
They are listed alphabetically. A com- 
plete index by states and cities is an 
added feature. 

The book should prove most useful 
in the libraries of banks, business organi- 
zations, newspapers and special libraries 
of all sorts likely to be consulted for 
records of men of achievement in the 
fields of banking, finance and insurance. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
STUDIES OF POST-WAR 
FRANCE 


THE Columbia University Press will 
publish in English, in the near future, 
eight volumes embodying results of an 
important co-operative investigation into 
certain economic and social develop- 
ments of France and the French people 


during the last decade. The investiga- 
tion has been made in France by a group 
of American scholars, with the help of 
a considerable number of research- 
assistants, both American and French, 
and with the valuable aid of numerous 
French officials. It has been conducted 
under the general auspices of the Co- 
lumbia University Council for Research 
in the Social Sciences and under the 
special direction of a committee consist- 
ing of Professors Carlton J. H. Hayes 
(chairman), Robert M. Haig, Wesley 
C. Mitchell, William F. Ogburn and 
Lindsay Rogers. 

The central purpose of the investi- 


gation has been the gathering of reliable 
information about the manner in which, 
and the extent to which, inflation has 
arisen in French public finance, been 
reflected in French banks and private 
finance and had effect on the several 
social classes and cultural groups which 
constitute the French nation; likewise, 
how it has been at least partially offset 
by the expansion of French industry 
and the activity of French labor and 
seriously complicated by French _poli- 
tics, French foreign and colonial events 
and French national psychology. 

However, in the actual conduct of 
the investigation, sufficient significant in- 
formation has been gathered to warrant 
the publication of volumes which do not 
treat directly of inflation but which pro- 
vide comprehensive and up-to-date sur- 
veys of French industry, French labor, 
French government, French foreign and 
colonial policies and French training for 
national citizenship. 

Every effort has been made to ensure 
the reliability of all the information 
gathered and to render its presentation 
objective and scientific. The study, as 
a whole, should be of immediate value 
to economists and of future value to 
historians, and particular volumes should 
appeal to a wide range of readers. Alto- 
gether, the work should serve to make 
better known and appreciated the grave 
economic and social problems which con- 
front a great contemporary country such 
as France and the efforts put forth by 
the French people to solve them. 

The eight volumes are edited by 
Carlton J. H. Hayes, Professor of 
History in Columbia University, and 
will be published not only by the Co- 
lumbia University Press in English but 
also in French and in German by pub- 
lishers respectively in Paris and in 
Berlin. The volumes are as follows: 


I. The Public Finances of Post-War 
France by Robert M. Haig, Professor, 
School of Business, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

II. The Process of Inflation in France, 
1914-1927 by James Harvey Rogers, 
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